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Paris motor buses in active service. From a photograph taken near the firing line during the te —s — 
battle of the Aisne between the Germans and the Allied Armies in France 


French Industry Is Under 
War Régime 


Factories Moved from Paris Brought Back Again—Skilled 
Workmen in Demand—Look to America for 
Magnetos—No 1915 French Models 

| By W. F. Bradley 


Special Representative of THE AUTOMOBILE 
with the Allied Armies in France 


ARIS, Oct. 1—French automobile manufactur- 
ers are still limited to one customer—the Gov- 
ernment. The factories having commercial 

vehicle sections and those making aeroplane motors 
are working at high pressure under military control. 
Such remarkably good service has been obtained 
from the automobile lorries connected with the Army 
Service Corps that the authorities are doing every- 
thing possible to increase the number of vehicles. 
It is attempted to make up the wastage of horses by 
more trucks instead of by more horses. 


Making War Supplies 


Most of the firms making touring cars only are 
undertaking work for the commercial motor manu- 
facturers or are machining parts for the govern- 
ment arsenals. Shells, bombs, aeroplane darts, 





guns and gun fittings are being turned out in big 
quantities in some of the leading factories. 


To Paris for Repairs 


The repair departments of all factories are having 
a busy time. No conditions are more strenuous 
than those pertaining in war, and as the scene of 
the fighting is still very near Paris, cars are fre- 
quently sent into the capital to be repaired instead 
of being turned over to the traveling workshops. 
This work is not very satisfactory from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint, for it is spasmodic and has to 
be got through in the shortest possible time. It has 
the advantage, however, of enabling staffs to be 
kept together. The skilled mechanics who have not 
been called up for war service have very little diffi- 
culty in finding work. In addition to those em- 
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Right — Verecked bridge 
over the river Marne at 
Meaux, a scene of the re- 
cent hostilities between the 
Germans and _ the - Allied 
armies. This is an-~im- 
portant touring center for 
automobilists 








ployed in the factories, hundreds have been taken 
on at the various government arsenals. 


Hard to Keep Staffs 


Unskilled laborers are in a much less favorable 
condition. As it is believed, even by optimists, that 
this war will continue until the spring, workers are 
settling down to new conditions, taking up whatever 
work they can find, rather than wait for a resump- 
tion in the factories where they were formerly em- 
ployed. This means that men will become scattered 
and it will be harder to get staffs together than was 
originally imagined. 


No Cars for Public 


There has been no repeal of the law against the 
exportation of automobiles, but the authorities 
are now willing to give permits in individual cases 
for cars to be sent out of the country. This is en- 
abling factories with stocks to get their machines 
into England for the English or Colonial market. 
The volume of business done in this way, however, is 
small, for only cars which were completed or very 
near completion when the war broke out can be sent 
abroad. No factory in France has sufficient staffs 
to enable it to produce touring cars. Needless to 
say, the demand for touring cars at home is nil. It 
may be stated with certainty that not a dozen cars 
have been delivered to private customers in France 
since the war broke out. 


Most Factories Near Paris 


When Paris was in danger of being invested by 
the Germans, several of the automobile factories 


















Left—The brothers Georges and Maurice Sizaire on their Sizaire- 
Berwick car just returned from the front in France. Note the 
tattered condition of the wooden fenders, which is typical of the 
indifference to appearance of automobiles in army service 


doing Government work were removed to the prov- 
inces. The Renault aviation motor section was taken 
to Lyons; Gnome went to Bordeaux; Clerget to 
Tours; Hotchkiss to Toulouse, etc. The entry of the 
enemy into Paris—we who live in the city have only 
just realized how closely we escaped this entry— 
would have had more than a moral effect. Nine- 
tenths of French automobiles are produced around 
Paris, and to have isolated this enormous source of 
supply from the army would have had a most dis- 
astrous effect. Now that the danger of an advance 
on Paris appears to be at an end, arrangements are 
being made for the removed branches to be returned 
to the city. 


No French 1915 Models 


Automobile manufacturers have not yet been able 
to size up how the industry will stand when the war 
is over. Although there is a firm conviction that the 
Allies will triumph, men of knowledge do not look 
for an easy victory. Many are of the opinion that 
the war will last throughout the winter and may 
come to an end in the spring. It can be accepted as 
certain that there will be no 1915 models. Suppos- 
ing work is resumed in the early months of 1915, 
manufacturers will continue to produce the cars they 
were offering during 1914. The new types which 
should have been presented in the Grand Palais this 
month will be put forth as 1916 models. It is hardly 
necessary to state that there will be no automobile 
show in Paris before the end of 1915. Even Eng- 
land, which is much better placed than France, ow- 
ing to the absence of conscription, has decided to 
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drop its automobile show at Olympia this year, 

Already 1915 is looked upon as a dead year, or a 
go-between year. Trade may spring up briskly 
after the war—business men are divided on this 
point—but there will be so much reorganization to 
do, there will be so much time lost in getting sup- 
plies, there will be so much delay in settling down 
to the old routine, that 1915 cannot under any cir- 
cumstances be a brilliant year. Most men in the in- 
dustry are of the opinion that there will be a period 
of retrenchment which will last fully a year after 
the declaration of peace. 


State Owns 70 Per Cent. of Cars 


One complicated phase of the situation is that the 
Government has become the owner of probably more 
than half the automobiles in France. No figures are 
available on this point, but from the opportunities i 
have had of noting the number of automobiles with 
the French armies and in army garages in various 
parts of the country, I am of the opinion that the 
State has purchased fully 70 per cent. of all ma- 
chines above 12 horsepower. The army does not 
need all these machines on a peace footing—indeed 
there are thousands at the present time kept in re- 
serve owing to the inability to use them with the 
troops—and when hostilities come to a close they 
must be disposed of. There will be a considerable 
wastage, for war is almost as great a destroyer of 
automobiles as of men. 

Already the countryside is dotted with wrecked 
automobiles. Further there will be hundreds of cars 
which cannot go into private service until they have 
received a complete overhaul. Whether the damaged 
machines will be scrapped and the good ones kept, 
whether the army will keep them all, or whether it 
will sell them back to the original owners at a re- 
duced price, is not known. The probabilities are 
that the last mentioned plan will be adopted. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the recuperating powers 
of the French nation are sufficient for it to replace 
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its shortened supply of automobiles immediately or 
not. 


To Refuse German Cars 


It may be taken that there will be an absolute re- 
fusal on the part of both France and England to 
accept any German automobile products for a long 
time after this war. This is already felt in Eng- 
land; it is not felt in France for the moment because 
France is not a buyer. No Frenchman or English- 
man will want to own a German automobile, to use 
German tires, or to have on his car any German part 
if it can be produced elsewhere. At the present time 
there are no German companies in France. The 
Government stepped in and requisitioned all the 
Continental tires; it has taken possession of the 
Bosch factory in Paris; it has seized all German 
cars, and if there is any German business man in 
France at this time he must be in some position 
inaccessible to the police. 


Germany Trade Not Wanted 


In England conditions are different; but even 
there the feeling is so strong that owners of Ger- 
man names are making frantic efforts to have them 
changed at the shortest possible notice and firms 
with German connections and German capital are 
trying to purify themselves in the eyes of John Bull. 
German trade does not need capturing: it is being 
thrown into the hands of British and French manu- 
facturers. 


Germany Has Magneto Supply 


The most important feature of this business war 
is the magneto supply. Germany has made such 
advances in this connection that she has captured 
90 per cent. of the magneto business in France and 
England. It is unanimously conceded that the two 
countries ought to get this business back. France is 
too busy driving the enemy out of her territory to 
trouble about this matter; but even England does 

















Another view of the German motor truck convoy which was surprised and destroyed by the French in the forest of Villers-Cotteret. 
The driver of the first truck was killed by a well-directed rifle shot and his vehicle zigzagged across the road so that the trucks following 


collided with it. Several of these vehicles capsized and a number of them took fire. 
reduced to a twisted mass of Iron and wreckage hardly recognizable as the remains of efficient, powerful motor vehicles 


In a very short time the entire convoy was 
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The German motor convoy destroyed by the French troops in the forest of Villers-Cotteret during the fighting between the Allied Armies 


and Germans in France. 


not appear to be handling the matter in as broad a 
manner as it justifies. The British Thomson- 
Houston Co. has decided to go into the magneto 
business, Vandervelt and a few others are doing 
the same, but the efforts are timid ones. 


Want American Magnetos 


It has been admitted in the trade here that a Bosch 
magneto helped to sell a car; now that the public for 
the first time is willing to accept other makes of 
magnetos, it is surprising that British manufac- 
turers are not showing more faith, THERE AP- 
PEARS TO BE AN OPENING HERE FOR 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH ENGINEERS WITH WHOM I 
HAVE SPOKEN ADMIT THAT THERE ARE 
AMERICAN MAGNETOS EQUAL TO ANY PRO- 
DUCED IN EUROPE. IN ENGLAND IT IS CON- 
SIDERED THAT THE AMERICAN MAGNETO 


Note the manner in which the ruined motor trucks have been thrown off the road 


COMPANIES WILL MEET THE SHORTAGE OF 
GERMAN-MADE MAGNETOS. 


Gasoline Is Plentiful 


France and England are experiencing no shortage 
of gasoline. The average retail price in Paris is 
only about 1 cent per gallon higher than it was be- 
fore the outbreak of war. This slight increase 
is due in all cases to the extra cost of cartage or to 
the lessened demand. Retailers get a bonus on 
quantities; private sales not being as brisk as for- 
merly, they are not buying to the same advantage 
and consequently have to sell at a higher price. 

In England the price of gasoline has gone back 
to normal rates, and there, as in France, there is no 
possibility of a shortage. The British army on the 
Continent is importing from England the whole of 
its gasoline supply and has never experienced the 
least shortage. 


Boillot in Accident—Other Drivers in Service 


ARIS, Oct. 1—According to reports from the front, 
Georges Boillot has been involved in a serious accident 
while on active service. The French race driver was traveling 
at high speed, with three staff officers in his car, when he ran 
off the road at a bend in an attempt to avoid a car coming in 
the opposite direction. All the occupants of the car were 
thrown out, two of the officers being rendered unconscious, 
but their injuries were not of a serious nature. Boillot was 
uninjured, although his car was so completely wrecked that 
it had to be abandoned. He resumed service with another 
car. Although Boillot is attached to the headquarters staff, 
he is not driving General Joffre. The head of the French 
army moves about comparatively little; when he does travel 
it is by automobile with one of his staff officers at the wheel. 


Goux Driving Officers 


Jules Goux, who went into one of the forts at Belfort on 
the outbreak of war, has been transferred to the automobile 
section, and is now driving officers in a Peugeot. Louis Wag- 





ner, who finished second for Mercedes in the last French 
Grand Prix, has not been allowed to enter either the automo- 
bile or the aviation section of the French army. He is serv- 
ing as an artilleryman on the Eastern frontier. The refusal 
to allow Wagner to serve in the branches in which he has 
so distinguished himself, is doubtless due to his recent con- 
nection with the German firm. Wagner is purely of French 
origin, and does not even speak a word of German. But in 
such times as the present the army will not take any risks, 
and all men who have had recent connections with German 
firms are put into unimportant posts. 


No Names Given 


News of motorists at the front is very scarce, no names 
are mentioned in dispatches, and when men are killed or 
wounded only their nearest relatives are privately informed. 
No lists are published in the newspapers or elsewhere. Men 
writing home are not allowed to state where they are sta- 
tioned or where they are going to. 
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Truck Convention Suc- 
cess—300 Delegates Dis- 
cuss Pertinent Subjects 


Service Dealers Should Give Is Leading 
Subject Considered — Dealers Must Carry 
Adequate Supply of Parts—Room for Small 
Vehicles— Tires Ruined by Overspeeding 
and Overloading—Controlling the Drivers 


Get Together 


Almost all of the ad- 
vantages which man 
possesses above the in- 
ferior animals arises 
from his power of act- 
ing in combination with 
his fellows, and of ac- 
by the 
united efforts of num- 


complishing 


bers what could not be 
accomplished by the de- 
tached efforts of indi- 
viduals.—John Stuart 
Mill, the 

Watchword. 


Convention 




















ETROIT, MICH., Oct. 10—The 
D 4-day convention of motor truck 
manufacturers, dealers and own- 
ers conducted by the Motor Truck Club 
of America came to a successful con- 
clusion in this city today, the 300 regis- 
tered delegates from the truck and ac- 
cessory industries uniting in declaring 
the convention a success and hoping for 
a similar one next year. 

The idea of a motor truck convention 
was started early in the spring, the 
dominant thought of “get together” be- 
ing to bring the makers, dealers and 
owners in this new industry face to 
face, to get them acquainted and to 
unite in eliminating the abuses of the 
industry and solving its problems. 

Upwards of fifty different truck mak- 
ers were represented, the tire makers 
producing truck tires were on hand, 
dealers were present from many cities 
in goodly numbers, there were some 
owners present and the United States 
Government sent its official represen- 
tative to assist in the work and invite 
the Motor Truck Club to hold its 1915 
convention at San Francisco during the 
exposition. 


The Thirty-four Varieties 


Extending a program on matters re- 
lating to truck operation, manufacture 
and maintenance over 4 days was a 
herculean task and not fewer than 
thirty-four papers were presented cov- 
ering the gamut entirely. These papers 
began with the omnipresent topic of 
service to truck owners, which was 
handled by both dealers and manufac- 
turers. Tire problems were handled by 
three representatives of the tire industry 
who analyzed the evils of overloading 
and overspeeding, etc. 


Two papers were presented on the 
question of time payments for trucks. 
Charges for demonstrations in making 
truck sales; traffic engineering; parts to 
be carried in stock by dealers; the use 
of trucks on farms, and a score of 
other papers pertinent to truckdom were 
on the calendar and all were discussed 
at length—in fact there was not time 
enough to tell the whole story of the 
truck field, and what are its sins of 
omission and commission. 

All of the sessions at which addresses 
were made or papers read, and there 
were six of them, were well attended 
with the exception of the last one held 
this morning, the attendance averaging 
close to the 100 mark. The sentiment 
was general throughout that there was 
much to be learned and the time was 
short. The makers and dealers were in- 
tent on the varied subjects from start 
to finish. 


Want to Organize 

Many of the makers had made up 
their minds that if they attended a truck 
convention they must immediately form 
some sort of organization for their 
mutual benefit, and with this object in 
mind a caucus was held Thursday after- 
noon which was. attended by over a 
score of truck makers who are not mem- 
bers of any organization. Many fav- 
ored a national truck organization 
rather than joining with the present 
national organization, the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
which counts in its membership thirty- 
three truck makers and which has a 
special committee for commercial vehicle 
work. A committee was formed to re- 
port on the subject. It is not known as 
yet what course of action this committee 





will recommend, but it is expected to 
report back to the different makers 
represented at the convention within 2 
months. 

The sentiment was apparent that there 
has not been enough of the “get to- 
gether” spirit in the truck field, and 
that the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce has been devoting more at- 
tention to the passenger car industry 
than to the truck field. Many of the 
truck makers present expressed a desire 
that this national body attack the ex- 
isting evils in the truck field more vig- 
orously and that it take immediate steps 
to largely increase its membership, re- 
ceiving into its ranks perhaps thirty or 
forty truck makers who are at present 
not counted in its membership. Action 
of this nature would bring its represen- 
tation in the truck field up to seventy- 
five, and the feeling is quite general 
that there are 100 makers of trucks in 
America whose names should appear on 
its roster. 


Successful Discussions 


It is rarely in the first convention of 
its kind that such open-hearted discus- 
sion followed the reading of many 
papers; in fact, the truck makers, who 
had never before met in convention, 
talked right out from the shoulder with 
as much parliamentary atmosphere as 
do the members of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, who have been edu- 
cating themselves in such discussions for 
several years. Many of the makers had 
real problems to solve and they came 
prepared to tell their own secrets, to 
come direct to the point rather than 
beat around the bush and return home 
without getting results. 

Invitations were read from the Mayor 
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of Buffalo and the Chamber of Com- 
merce inviting the truck makers to the 
Bison City for 1915. Detroit also ad- 
vanced its claims and special represen- 
tative J. M. Hill, of San Francisco, ad- 
vanced the claims of the Pacific Coast 
for next year. The selection of a place 
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has been left with the Motor Truck 
Club of America. 

The framers of the program for the 
convention had aimed at featuring those 
topics that had to do with the merchan- 
dising and maintenance of motor trucks 
rather than matters relating to the 
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manufacture of them and the engineer- 
ing problems entering into their makeup, 
and it was this practical aspect of mer- 
chandising as well as the bugaboo of 
service that called for the longest dis- 
cussions in the convention which has just 
come to a close. 


Service, Spare Parts, Demonstration, Tires, Drivers 


Some Topics Discussed at the Motor Truck Convention 


Day Defines Service As 
Stock of Parts 
and Speed 


FAVORS PRESENT 90-DAY WARRANTY 


It remained for W. L. Day of the 
General Motors Truck Co. to fire the 
opening bomb on service as the truck 
maker sees it. “We are all wrong in 
this matter of service,” began Mr. Day. 
“Service should consist in a policy of 
no free repairs or replacements except 
under the strict letter of the manufac- 
turer’s warranty, no free demonstrations 
in making sales, no free-service trucks 
to be loaned to owners when they are 
having their own trucks repaired or 
overhauled, yet having ample stocks of 
repair parts together with adequate fa 
cilities for handling them; periodic in- 
spection of the trucks, reports of these 
inspections to owners and adequate in- 
structions to drivers before the trucks 
are turned over to their care.” 

Mr. Day was in favor of the present 
90-day warranty of the National Auto. 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and be- 
lieved that it should be extended to cover 
a period of 1 year. In tracing the his- 
tory of the service problem from its in- 
ception down to the present Mr. Day 
blames competition for the present evils 
and predicted that a continuation of 
such competition would lead to eventual 
failure and bankruptcy. 


The Dealers’ Viewpoint 


J. H. Thompson, a Detroit truck 
dealer, championed the side of the deal- 
ers in this service argument, and began 
by assailing the present 90-day war- 
ranty of the makers as a meaningless 
document, the only certainty about it 
being that the buyer could secure per- 
fect parts for imperfect ones, if the im- 
perfections exhibited themselves within 
the 90-day period. “But,” continued 
Mr. Thompson, “the owner must send 
the imperfect part back to the factory at 
his own expense, while his truck stands 
idle at the expense of business efficiency. 
Once the part arrives at the factory it 
remains with the factory to determine 
whether the part is really defective or 
not, and if the factory decides to send 


a new part it is done at the expense of 
the owner and he must also install it at 
his own expense, if the dealer will not 
do so. 

“The truck maker should provide in 
his warranty for the cost of fitting free 
parts covered by the warranty, because 
at present the dealer is generally called 
upon to do this work and he must do it 
at his own expense. The dealer can 
only do this providing the discount on 
the trucks he sells is liberal enough for 
such a policy. Very often it is neces- 
sary for the dealer to provide spare 
trucks for the use of owners when theirs 
are being repaired. 

“In service the dominant question is 
not how much should be free but how 
prompt and effective the service should 
be. If prompt and efficient service at 
reasonable charge is given, the purchaser 
is generally willing to pay the bill.” 

W. G. Cronkright, president of the 
Duquesne Motor Truck Co., in speak- 
ing of the problem on service to truck 
owners advocated the establishment of 
clearing houses for repair parts in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, these clear- 
ing houses to carry spare parts for per- 
haps a hundred or more different makes 
of trucks, and to be conducted in some 
manner that would be satisfactory to all 
owners. Such a series of clearing houses 
would take off the dealer the burden of 
a heavy stock of repair parts which he 
must carry, and would simultaneously 
assure to any truck owner the ability 
to quickly secure spare parts irrespec- 
tive of the section of the country in 
which he lives. 

B. A. Gramm, a truck maker, drew a 
parallel between the motor truck in- 
dustry and the machine tool industry in 
so far as service by the manufacturer 
applies. When machine tools are pur- 
chased and installed in your factory the 
machine-tool maker does not loan you an 
additional machine that you can use 
when the one you purchased is being 
repaired; rather it is up to the manu- 
facturer of trucks to utilize other ma- 
chines in his factory to do the same work 
while the other machine is being re- 
paired. In the truck field many owners 
and dealers also think it necessary to 
loan a spare truck to the owner while 
he is having a repair made on his. This 


Thompson Analyzes Serv- 
ice From Dealers’ 
Viewpoint 


GRAMM OPPOSES FREE SERVICE 


is not businesslike, and its parallel can- 
not be found in the old-established in- 
dustrial lines. The sooner the truck 
dealer stops it the sooner will he begin 
making a legitimate profit out of his 
business and the sooner will the buyer 
have reinvigorated confidence in him. 

Mr. Pratt, one of the owners present, 
stated that, as an operator of a small 
fleet, he had found that the greatest 
trouble with service was that most users 
did not apply the same business prin- 
ciples to the use of trucks as they did 
to their own lines of business. His com- 
pany started the use of trucks with a 
$15-a-week shipping clerk in exclusive 
charge of the vehicles, and _ the 
usual failure was encountered. Since 
that time, however, owing to his own 
studies into the matter of truck effi- 
ciency, the trucks, like all the rest 
of the machinery of the plant, had been 
put in the charge of the master mechanic, 
the drivers being required only to drive, 
the shipping clerk only to ship, and all 
being subservient to the master mechanic 
in respect to the physical aspects of the 
operation of the rolling stock. He ap- 
plied the analogy of the railroad round- 
house system to this, pointing out that 
railroad locomotives were in the care of 
the master mechanic, and that they were 
rigidly inspected by special round-house 
men after each trip, the train dispatcher 
being required to govern their move- 
ments only, and the engineers only te 
drive them. 

W. A. Conant of the Gould Storage 
Battery Co., was another who stated that 
the matter of service revolves largely 
around the question of speed. If the 
dealer is equipped to offer service and 
has the necessary parts, he said, the pur- 
chaser of the truck is willing to pay for 
the service. He offered as his opinion 
that it is prompt attention to the little 
problems that beset the truck user rather 
than slower solution of the large ones 
that brings the greatest satisfaction. 
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Spare Parts for Dealer— Eliminating the Demonstration 


All Dealers Should Carry 
Adequate Supply of 
Spare Parts 


FACTORY CONSIGNS TO DEALER 


M. L. Pulcher of the Federal com- 
pany discussed the very imporant sub- 
ject of the amount of spare parts that 
a motor truck dealer should carry in 
stock, taking the viewpoint that the 
quantity of parts carried depended on 
the size of territory and also the dis- 
tance of this territory from the factory. 
Further, the truck factory should co- 
operate with the dealer to the extent of 
consigning him parts on a 50-50 basis, 
that is, the dealer would be required to 
pay for one-half his stock of parts when 
same were received, and to pay the fac- 
tory for the other half when they had 
been sold, the dealer to give an account- 
ing to the factory each month. 

In speaking on the question of list 
prices of trucks, as published by differ- 
ent makers, Mr. Pulcher said: “There 
is no standard of lists at the present 
time. A high list on a certain truck 
allows your dealer too much margin, 
and permits him to cut prices, which 
means that practically all purchasers 
buy your trucks at a different list. One 
Chicago purchaser reports that out of 
275 trucks not more than three had 
been purchased at the list price. In 
view of this we are all wrong as manu- 
facturers in deviating from our list. In 
nearly every town you will find two or 
three good truck dealers with up-to- 
date, clean, business-like salesrooms, and 
invariably these are the dealers who 
maintain their lists and secure legiti- 
mate profits. 

“Every sale a dealer makes at a cut 
price under loss is a detriment to the 
maker of that truck. Next to the rail- 
road, the motor truck business should be 
the largest industry in the country. 

“Buyers do not like purchasing at cut 
prices, and personally I have never en- 
tered a store where they cut prices, but 
I have left feeling that I did not get 
the goods as low as some other buyer. 

“Truck manufacturers can assist deal- 
ers in maintaining prices. There is a 
certain company in the motor truck field 
which audits the -books of its dealers 
regularly, and by this procedure has 
brought the truck business up to a 
higher plane. I have tried to buy a 
passenger car of this company at a dis- 
count, but have not been able. Their 
policy of sticking to their price is a 
strong argument in convincing you that 
their vehicles are worth the price asked 
for.” 

In speaking of discounts to be allowed 


for quantity business in trucks, Mr. 
Pulcher drew attention to the great dif- 
ferences in the policy of companies at 
the present time in this work. One 
maker gives a 50 per cent. discount on 
large quantities, and another gives 7 to 
10 per cent. discount on lots of 100 
trucks. Single orders are not quantity 
business and should not carry discounts. 
The desirable discounts for quantity 
business are as follows: 


Discount 
Order of 5 trucks....... 5.0 per cent. 
Order of 25 trucks...... > ie 
Order of 50 and up..... mae hCU* 
The motor truck maker must remem- 


ber that quantity business means trucks 
being delivered to many parts of the 
country, and the maker must realize that 
his dealers in these different cities will 
have to give more or less service on 
such orders. Because of this the manu- 
facturers must retain a certain amount 
of money out of quantity business for 
the dealers into whose territory these 
trucks are delivered. 

In selling spare parts they should be 
listed so that the total parts entering 
into a truck should not exceed the list 
price of a truck; in other words, there 
should not be any effort to get a higher 
price on spare parts than is legitimate. 
The dealer should get the same discount 
on these parts that he receives on the 
trucks, and an additional discount of 5 
per cent. for cash on the 10th of the 
month. Mr. Pulcher believes that this 
additional discount is a good method of 
getting a correct estimate on the dealer 
and his business methods by the manu- 
facturer. 

In speaking of the stock of parts 
which the dealer should carry on hand, 
Mr. Pulcher said: “The stock of parts 
carried by a dealer depends on the num- 
ber of trucks sold in the district and the 
distance of this district from the fac- 
tory. All dealers should carry a good 
stock of parts, but generally they do not 
carry enough. The policy of our com- 
pany is to insist on a dealer carrying a 
certain value of parts, and we check up 
his stock periodically to see that this is 
done. We have divided the entire coun- 
try into zones, not unlike that of the 
parcel post service. In general, all parts 
carried by a dealer should pe purchased 
outright, but frequently this is impos- 
sible because of the amount of money 
so tied up. To make this possible, we 
share the burden on a 50-50 basis with 
the dealer, requiring him to pay the ad- 
ditional 50 per cent. value when the 
parts are sold. In this connection we 
will not allow the obligations of the 
dealer to the factory to exceed $5,000, 
and for all parts above this he must pay 
when received.” 





Free Demonstrations Fail 
To Sell Trucks in 
Detroit 


DEMONSTRATIONS ARE UNNECESSARY 


J. C. Ayres, a Detroit motor truck 
dealer, in speaking on the subject of 
demonstrations, and whether they should 
be free, charged for or made at all, told 
how after 3 years of experience he had 
found his business as great at the end 
of a year in which he had not made any 
demonstrations, as at the end of a simi- 
lar period when he had charged for 
demonstrations. With free demonstra- 
tions he only made one sale out of eig’ity- 
one demonstrations; when charging for 
demonstrations he sold to 87 per cent. of 
those he demonstrated for, and with no 
demonstrations his sales showed a steady 
increase. 

In analyzing the question of demon- 
strations Mr. Ayres said: “During 12 
months we made free demonstrations 
and our records show that out of eighty- 
one free demonstrations we made but one 
actual sale, in other words eighty of the 
firms we demonstrated for did not buy 
from us. Of these eighty concerns only 
four bought trucks from other makers 
during the 12 months, so that there were 
seventy-six concerns that were getting 
free haulage from the motor truck deal- 
ers without even having to make a 
purchase. 

“We next tried a period when we 
charged for demonstrations on a scale 
ranging from $8 to $25 per day, ac- 
cording to truck capacity and whether 
the work was done on city streets or 
over country roads. At the end of the 
14 months we had sold to 87 per cent. 
of the concerns we made demonstrations 
for. 

“Following this period of charged 
demonstrations we instituted a regime 
of no demonstrations and at the end of 
10 months the percentage of total busi- 
ness was higher than in any similar 
period under the regime of either free 
or charged demonstrations. 


Demonstrating Rates 


“The usual schedule which should be 
followed in charging for demonstrations 
is: 
$8.00 per 
10.00 per 
12.50 per 
15.00 per 


a 1,500-pound truck 
a 2,000-pound truck 
a 2-ton truck 
a 3-ton truck 
20.00 per day for a 5-ton truck 
25.00 per day for a special lumber job 
or a job with a dump body. 
“An increase of $5 per day should be 
charged whenever the trucks. are 
operated in the country or over un- 


day for 
day for 
day for 
day for 
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usually hilly roads. There should be an 
extra charge of 10 per cent for over- 
time, the above rates of charge being 
based on a 10-hour day. 

“If the concern or individual for whom 
you demonstrate buys a truck the ques- 
tion is frequently asked, should the 
dealer rebate to him the cost of the 
demonstration? He certainly should not. 
You are delivering the buyer a service, 
you are delivering his goods, the cost of 
which is a recognized item in any busi- 
ness. You are showing him the applica- 
tion of motor delivery to his business 
and he shouid be willing to pay for it. 
The demonstration charges should not be 
rebated; the dealer has already rendered 
a service, the buyer would have to pay 
to have these goods delivered if he had 
not his own teams or the dealer had not 
done it.” 

Time payments for motor trucks is a 
subject that has agitated the truck in- 
dustry for many moons and two repre- 
sentatives, one of the industry and an- 
other from the outside, presented their 
views on this subject. The consensus of 
opinion on this pertinent topic is that the 
periods of payments should be under a 
year and that there should be a deposit 
of from 25 to 30 per cent. at the time 
of purchase. 


Too Few Makers Build 
Small-Motor 
Vehicles 


BIG FIELD FOR UNDER-TON TYPES 


“There are 60,000 to 80,000 Ford pas- 
senger cars fitted out yearly to perform 
delivery functions,” according to E. S. 
Foljambe, in his paper on “The Field for 
Medium Size and Small Trucks.” By 
medium size and small trucks Mr. Fol- 
jambe referred to vehicles of 1200 to 
2000 pounds capacity. 

In further showing the enormous field 
of possibilities for small trucks, which 
field he considers neglected by the 
makers, Mr. Foljambe showed that be- 
tween 1900 and 1910 the government 
statistics show an increase of 1,566,000 
in the number of horses in use on our 
farms, or 8.6 per cent. At this rate of 
increase, and with 19,833,113 horses in 
1910, the.2 should now be in use ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 horses. Mules, 
burros, and other draft animals have in- 
creased during the same period, 11.7 per 
cent., making the total number now in 
use 4,247,800, or a total of over 24,000,- 
000. This does not take into considera- 
tion the 2,000,000 or more horses in 
cities. At the same time the average 
price of the horse has increased from 
$53 in 1900, to $112 in 1910, and of mules 
from $64 to $131. 

A realization of how little inroad the 
truck has already made is borne in upon 
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us when we consider the following 
figures: From 1908 until the present 
time inclusive, there have been produced 
in the United States, approximately 
180,000 commercial cars; 100,000 to 125,- 
000 of these are probably now in use. 
On an average, counting all sized vehi- 
cles, these do not displace more than 
three horses each, or a total number of 
horses displaced of not over 375,000. 
When this number is compared to the 
total number of horses and draft animals 
in use, it is found that commercial cars 
have in reality displaced less than 1.5 
per cent., and even taking into consider- 
ation the motor driven farm tractor, the 
possible field still not covered is fully 
98 per cent. 

In regard to the weight of average 
loads in the “delivery” field, there is 
much ignorance even on the part of the 
users. Reference again to Interstate 
Commerce figures may be enlightening. 
These show that 95 per cent. of all par- 
cel delivery packages handled in this 
country come under 50 lbs. in weight. 
Investigation by a New York firm mak- 
ing a specialty of analyzing delivery 
methods showed the average of all loads 
for retail distribution to reach the aston- 
ishingly low figure of 550 lbs. 

The following figures are from a 
study of the weight of loads made by 
a large department store of Philadel- 
phia during a rush period. For package 
delivery this company, and it is not 
alone, employs a vehicle weighing 4,000 
Ibs., with a rated capacity of 3,000 lbs. 
A careful analysis showed the loads to 
range from 800 lbs. to a maximum of 
1,195 lbs., with the vehicle body piled 
just as full as it could be packed. This 
body was 9 ft. long, 56 in. wide, and 78 
in. high. The total load moved by the 
motor with the maximum payload on 
the vehicle was 5,195 lbs., the payload 
representing but 23 per cent. of this total 
weight, while the dead load moved is 
represented by 77 per cent. 

A study of one of the largest candy 
companies of New York City showed the 
following results, motor driven trucks 
during the normal period carried as fol- 
lows: 22.3 per cent. payload, and 77.7 
non-paying load; another truck but 18.8 
payload, and 81.2 non-paying load; an- 
other 24.7 payload, and 75.3 non-paying 
load, while the horse vehicles showed a 
payload capacity of 41.8 and 58.2 non- 
paying load. During a rush period the 
same cars showed 22.7 per cent., 23.5 
per cent., and 29.8 per cent., or an 
average non-paying load of 74.7 per cent. 
THE PAYLOAD IS A CONSTANTLY 
DIMINISHING ONE, WHILE THE 
NON-PAYING LOAD MUST BE 
MOVED OVER THE ENTIRE ROUTE. 
CONCLUSION, IT COSTS TOO MUCH 
TO DELIVER THE VEHICLE. 

The analysis of the ratio of payload 
to dead load shows that the remedy lies 
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in a reduction in the size and weight of 
vehicle, more in conformity with the 
average loads carried and that more fre- 
quent trips with these more nearly ca- 
pacity loads must be made. 

The bodies play an important part in 
the use of the vehicle in its proper field. 
The Philadelphia ffirm’s experience 
showed that a body 9 ft. by 56 by 78 in. 
would not carry more than 1,100 to 1,200 
Ibs. of the class of goods being handled, 
and that a smaller capacity vehicle fitted 
with such a body would be more eco- 
nomical. 


Overspeeding and Over- 
loading Cause Tire 
Turmoil 


TIRE COMPANIES SHOW ABUSES 


Nearly an entire afternoon was given 
over to the question of truck tires, and 
the evils arising from overspeeding and 
overloading trucks. Representatives of 
Goodrich, Firestone and Goodyear pre- 
sented papers on different aspects of the 
tire situation and a general discussion 
followed the presentation of these 
papers. 


Trucks Under-tired 


Roy Harris, of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., presented a paper on 
“Proper Load Rating of Truck Tires,” 
He traced the development of the move- 
ment for oversized tires on passenger 
vehicles, and its transmission to the 
truck tire field, and pointed out that it 
was short-sighted of the maker to under- 
tire his vehicles, for the owner soon 
learns that it is poor economy, and has 
to go to the expense of having his wheels 
made over in order to fit larger tires. 
On reordering he remembers this and 
is apt to avoid a second purchase of an 
under-tired truck. Large and experi- 
enced users appreciate from bitter ex- 
perience the importance of adequate 
tiring, and look with disfavor upon the 
man who tries to sell a truck with 
skimped tire equipment. 

He discussed load distribution, center 
of gravity, and crowned roads, in their 
effect upon tire wear, advocating careful 
loading, a low center of gravity, and 
running in the center of the road. There 
is a wide diversity of speed limitations 
on different makes of ‘trucks of the same 
capacity, showing that for higher speeds 
larger tires are needed, and that stand- 
ardization of speeds for different capac- 
ities is needed. 

He produced a table of tire capacities, 
showing two standards of capacity rat- 
ings, one of which varied with the diam- 
eter of the tire, and the other of which 
did not. He also pointed out that 
usually a greater capacity was given to 
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a dual combination than to a single tire 
of equal cross-section. He stated that 
truck makers all allowed for overloads 
in every part but the tires, looking to 
the tire maker to be the goat. He ap- 
pealed to truck makers to allow an 
equal percentage of overload capacity 
for the tires. 

In discussing the question of the rela- 
tive merit of the dual tire as compared 
with a wider single-section tire, Mr. Har- 
ris stated that he had found the single 
tire preferable to the dual tire, up to 7 
inches, the largest size which it has so 
far been practicable to make. 


Standard Tire Sizes 


J. E. Hale, of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., presented a paper on 
“Standard Tire Sizes,” illustrated with 
lantern slides. Mr. Hale very ably set 
forth the work of the S. A. E. in tire 
standardization, and presented a _ con- 
vincing argument for the restriction of 
tire diameters to two or possibly three 
sizes—32, 36 and 42 inch in fine. This 
review complete, he next took up the 
question of further’ standardization, 
standardization of load capacity for 
given capacity. At present there are some 
makes of tires of given size that are 
rated to carry loads that other makes 
of the same size are not. This often 
necessitates having the wheels made over 
in changing from one make of tire to 
another, and should not be. 

He advocated complete standardiza- 
tion of sizes, capacities, and methods ot 
attachments, although compounds, 
shapes of cross-section, etc., he naturally 
left to the individual maker. But in 
endeavoring to standardize carrying ca- 
pacities of different sizes of tires, the 
S. A. E. has been confronted with the 
necessity of having accurate data on tire 
wear, and up until the present such data 
has not been procurable. 

S. V. Norton, of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., read the paper which he previously 
presented to the Motor Truck Club in 
New York City. His statements were 
confined to the solid tire, consisting of 
the causes and remedies for wear and 
destruction of these tires. He also made 
a strong plea to manufacturers for more 
honest load ratings, and a square deal 
for the tire man in regard to tire sizes. 
He predicted the abandonment of tire 
guarantees, and extolled the virtues of 
oversized tires. 

A rather interesting fact that is not 
as well known as might be the case was 
brought up in the discussion of overload- 
ing. It was pointed out that whereas 
the actual weight of the vehicle and its 
load may be well within the safe limit, 
a long overhang, or a load that projects 
for a considerable distance at the rear 
will be responsible for overloading the 
tires by reason of the leverage which re- 
results. 
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Driver Worst Enemy To 
Successful Truck 
Operation 


Chicago Dealer Asks for Clearing 
House for Drivers To Protect 
Owners and Dealers 


“There is a foundry company in Chi- 
cago that put a careless driver on its 
truck with the result that in 6 months 
the truck was shipped back to the fac- 
tory to be rebuilt. When it was returned 
a first-class truck driver was engaged 
and the result is that this truck has now 
been in use 4.5 years, it is still in perfect 
condition and the same driver is still han- 
dling it. It is not brought to our serv- 
ice building once a year and is a credit 
to its maker and its owner.” In these 
words, H. S. Dunlavy, a Chicago truck 
dealer, outlined the difference between a 
good driver and a poor one in his paper 
entitled “Driver’s Relation to Successful 
Motor Truck Operation.” Mr. Dunlavy 
in still further showing the value eco- 
nomically of a good driver continued: 
“There is a truck user in Joliet with 
three Federal trucks, two of which he 
has had for 2.5 years and one for 6 
months. He has two drivers operating 
them and outside of tires the mainten- 
ance on these three trucks for the entire 
time he has had them has not amounted 
to $70. His drivers are men who have 
worked for him for years; they drove 
his horse teams; some of them have been 
with him for 15 years. 

“There should be a clearing house for 
truck drivers, so that motor truck owners 
could get some protection against care- 
lessness and inefficiency. Motor truck 
dealers and branch managers should 
write to all of their owners asking them 
to give the names and addresses of their 
drivers. They should also be asked for 
such information as length of time they 
have been on the job; and whether they 
are good, fair or poor. This informa- 
tion should be listed on a card index field 
in the clearing house. Truck owners 
should be furnished with cards on which 
they could give all particulars when a 
driver is discharged. Such information 
should be entered on the index card of 
the respective driver. 

“If this plan were put into operation, 
so that when an owner wished a driver 
he would consult the clearing house, 
it would not take long for the drivers to 
realize that unless they gave proper 
service, took good care of their trucks, 
and attended strictly to business, they 
would be classed as poor, if they were 
discharged, and would consequently 
have great difficulty in procuring new 
positions. It would have the effect of 


stimulating drivers to give better serv- 
ice. If a driver were incapable he would 
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not get positions excepting at very poor 
salaries.” 

“Credit sales to purchasers of motor 
trucks must be distinguished from sell- 
ing passenger cars on terms,” began 
Walter E. Parker, President of the Com- 
merce Motor Truck Co., in speaking on 
this subject. “The latter is poor busi- 
ness,” continued Mr. Parker, “and has 
earned the condemnation of all econo- 
mists and bankers. That the evils of 
this method of making sales without re- 
gard to good business principles should 
be visited upon motor trucks is unfair, 
inasmuch as the truck is a usiness in- 
vestment capable of yielding substan- 
tial returns, and not a luxury. An eco- 
nomical necessity to its user, and not a 
convenient toy which represents only in 
rare instances a necessity of business.” 


Time Payment Plans 


Mr. Parker emphasized the fact that 
many concerns whose credits were good 
and who conducted their business along 
conservative lines for legitimate profit 
were not in the habit, or prudently able 
to take sufficient funds from their busi- 
ness to pay for an entire investment 
of such magnitude as is represented by 
motor truck purchase. The cash basis 
of selling motor trucks was a heritage 
from the passenger vehicle industry, and 
should not be permitted to restrict the 
market to such a great extent as it must. 

Wild-cat credit schemes were the cause 
of many failures, and were naturally to 
be discouraged. He submitted a plan, 
therefore, for the standardization of 
credit arrangements, with a method of 
financing and securing such ventures. 
The salient features of this scheme were 
the formation of a motor truck guaranty 
association to be made up of manufac- 
turers and dealers in motor trucks, the 
$500,000 capital to be subscribed in equal 
proportions by manufacturing and sell- 
ing members of the organization. Terms 
were based on payments down of 25 per 
cent. of the price, the balance to be paid 
within 10 months, the notes to be dis- 
counted and secured by chattel mortgages 
and insurance. 

In further taking up the question of 
the time payment plan for commercial 
vehicles, Frank M. Gregg, president of 
the American Commercial Co., Cleve- 
land, O., stated that “The deferred pay- 
ment plan, when used in conjunction by 
the manufacturer and agent, is a power- 
ful factor in the sale of automobile 
trucks. The deferred payment plan, 
when used by the agent alone, is weak 
and of little value. 

He supplemented this statement by 
adding that any plan which leaves the 
making of the terms of payment to the 
dealer alone is not only ill-advised but 
is immoral in that it encourages him to 
take risks which he would not take. 


(Continued on page 741) 
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U. S. Banks Needed in South America 


Banking and Credit Are Indispensable Elements in 
Developing Our Trade with South America—Foreign 
Banks Now Reaping the Profits Aid Foreign Firms 


TIVELY NEEDED IN SOUTH AMER- 

ICA AS A DEPENDABLE RESOURCE 
IN THE CAMPAIGN FOR GREATER TRADE. 
The growing keenness of competition with 
nations already thus equipped renders 
reliance on their support increasingly 
perilous.” This is the essence of a re- 
port prepared by Edward N. Hurley for 
the Department of Commerce under the 
title Banking and Credit in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Peru, being No. 90 of 
the Special Agent series. The report 
incorporates observations and conclu- 
sions, from a manufacturer’s point of 
view, of the existing banking situation 
as relating to present and future Ameri- 
can trade in these countries. The fol- 
lowing article is a brief digest of this 
report. 


Banking Neglected 


Banking and credit are indispensable 
elements in developing our trade with 
South America. American industries 
are extending their sales organizations, 
but the banking facilitation of the trade 
is still left in the hands of foreign banks 
primarily organized for the development 
of the commerce of competing European 
nations. The functions of these foreign 
banks in South America are: Exchange, 
collections, loans and discounts, credit in- 
formation and investment. 

Any international banking with South 
America must proceed on the promise 
that London is the center of the world’s 
money market. One fundamental fea- 
ture of the effort of German banks to 
control German over-sea financing was 
the establishment of branches of Ger- 
man banks in London. Stability of ex- 
change in London is a great advantage 
not only to the centralization of credits 
there, but the expansion of British ex- 
ports to South America. Exchange on 
New York is quoted in the chief banking 
centers of South America, but bills are 
not offered in large number or constant 
supply. Although the trade between the 
United States and Brazil in 1912 was 
valued at $190,000,000, the balance of 
trade was adverse to the United States 
by $94,000,000. As between Argentina 
and United States the balance of trade 


6é N MERICAN BANKS ARE- IMPERA- 


By Donald McLeod Lay 


Being a digest of a report prepared for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by Edward N. Hurley. 


favors the latter. At present, conditions 
are not propitious for the development 
of a larger direct export trade with the 
United States. 


London Exchange Favored 


Bankers state that exchange on New 
York in South America is usually at a 
disparity of from to 1 to 1 1-2 per cent. 
as compared with exchange on Lon- 
don. Thus New York exchange in South 
America sells at 1 to 1 1-2 per cent. less 
than London exchange and costs buyers 
1 to 1 1-2 per cent. more. The large 
toll that the United States annually pays 
London can only be estimated but an idea 
may be gained from the fact that bills 
on London in 1912 were valued at £1,- 
805,000,000, as against a total export 
trade of £1,231,000,000 on every one of 
these £1,800,000,000 sterling of which 
some profit was made or some commis- 
sion earned. 


Saving $1,316,173 a Year 

Foreign banks charge from 1-8 of 1 
per cent. to 1 per cent. for collections, ac- 
cording to the remoteness of the debtor. 
These banks offer the most effective ave- 
nue open to the American exporter in 
reaching customers. Assuming a com- 
mission of 1-2 of 1 per cent. on $526,468,- 
815 worth of products sold by Latin- 
America to the United States in 1912, 
the total cost of payments through Lon- 
don would be $2,632,344. On the basis 
of a banker’s statement that well estab- 
lished American banks in Latin-America 
would save half the commission, the sav- 
ing would be $1,316,173. Credit is far 
more freely given in South America than 
in the United States. Single name pa- 
per is very generally accepted, indi- 
vidual houses often deal with six to ten 
banks and overdrafts on current ac- 
count, for which the depositor pays 9 
per cent., are encouraged. 

Since the foreign and native banks in 
South America are called upon to accept 
drafts representing credits in the export 
and import trade they must maintain 
credit information services. Foreign 


banks supply their home offices in Eu- 
rope with ratings and characteristics of 
South American firms and individuals. 





German trade has been extended largely 
by aid of longer credits than were ac- 
corded by British houses. 

British investments in Latin-America 
are estimated at more than $5,000,000,000 
yielding approximately $250,000,000 in 
annual interest. South American ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom in 1912 
reached a total of $310,210,806, so that 
the earnings of British investment went 
far to pay for these purchases. The 
United States has little investment in 
South America and American purchases 
from South America must therefore be 
paid for outright. Since our capital does 
not largely enter the South American 
field, the manufacturers of the United 
States lack the notent support that na- 
tional investment supplies. German 
banks in South America are intimately 
related to German manufacturing indus- 
tries, steamship lines and insurance and 
cables companies. Therefore, every in- 
fluence that may be derived from the in- 
vestment of German capital is intensively 
exerted for the extension of German 
commerce and prestige. 

Five British Banks 

Here the report mentions five large 
British banks in South America, the 
London and River Plate Bank, Ltd., Lon- 
don and Brazilian Bank, Ltd., Anglo- ’ 
South American Bank, Ltd., British 
Bank of South America, Ltd., and Banco 
del Peru y Londras, the total of whose 
capital is $68,131,000. The report then 
takes up the development of British 
banks in South America along with the 
trade, the German banks being con- 
trasted as organized as a stimulus and 


an aid for progress in markets held by 
others. 





Three German Banks 

Three large German banks are men- ‘ 
tioned, Banco Aleman Transatlantic: 
(Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank), Banco 
Germanico de la America del Sud, and fe 
Brasilianische Bank fur Deutschland 
The capital of these banks totals $14, 
399,000. The German branch banks i: 
South America are the result of the in- 
dustrial development begun about 1870 
and were organized for the purpose o! : 
providing financial accommodations fo! F 
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the sale of Germany’s tremendous manu- 
facturing output. 

Other European banks of South Amer- 
ica include the Banque Francaise et 
Italienne pour L’Amerique du Sud with 
a capital of $4,825,000 and the Banco 
Suizo-Sud Americano, with a capital of 
$3,860,000. The successful establishment 
of these two institutions shows that over- 
sea banking is an enterprise by no means 
depending upon an established trade. 


Argentine Trade Growing 


The report then takes up banking and 
credit in Argentina, giving the names of 
the principal foreign and national banks 
together with statements of their capital, 
ete. It then takes up the monetary sys- 
tem, the currency being described as 
stable on a gold exchange standard basis 
protected by the government office for the 
conversion of currency. Argentina’s for- 
eign trade has grown more rapidly in 
recent years, in proportion, than that of 
any other nation, the United States 
standing third as supplying imports to 
the value of $57,057,508, the United 
Kingdom being first with $114,515,803 
and Germany second with $61,703,550 for 
the year 1912. In regard to the export 
trade the United States stands fifth 
with $31,257,458 for the year 1912, the 
United Kingdom standing first with 
$117,125,290, Germany second with $52,- 
105,344, Belgium third with $35,954,187 
and France fourth with $34,790,189. 

The curtailment of foreign investment 
and withdrawal of loans that brought on 
commercial depression in Brazil created 
a monetary stringency in Argentina. 


Land speculation inflated values and 
credits were widely extended. Poor 
crops agg:avated the situation. One 


good result of this crisis was the return 
to Argentina of many wealthy families 
who had gone to live in Europe. 


Expense Is High 

The expense of banking in Argentina 
is much higher than in the United 
States, average pay of a trained clerk 
not doing special work ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,000 gold per year. Bank 
premises, rental and equipment are alsa 
much higher than in the United States. 

Successful banking in Argentina re- 
quires a close knowledge of local condi- 
tions and the swift changes that some- 
times occur in the business world. Prom- 
issory notes are extensively used, al- 
though with but one name. The nego- 
tiable paper accepted in Buenos Aires 
consist of promissory notes or time 
drafts up to 180 days. Purchases by the 
United States are usually covered with 
cash or drafts against the purchase 
through foreign bankers. When the Ar- 
gentine producer or merchant accepts a 
draft for payment of exports to the 
United States, he discounts it at an Ar- 
gentine or foreign bank. 

Discount rates charged on overdraft in 
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current account is 9 per cent. The dis- 
count rate in Argentina varies from 6 to 
12 per cent. 

In marked contrast with the universal 
use of checks in the United States, where 
more than 90 per cent. of business is 
thus transacted, checks are but sparingly 
used in Argentina except by large 
houses. Banks will not accept type- 
written checks. 

The clearing house now operating was 
established January 2, 19138, as a result 
of an agreement between the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina and the other prin- 
cipal banks of Buenos Aires. The admis- 
sion of a new bank to the clearing house 
will be determined by vote of the mem- 
ber banks. 


Bank Would Succeed 


If citizens of the United States should 
start a bank in Buenos Aires and man- 
age it well, according to a prominent Ar- 
gentine financier, no question exists but 
that it would succeed. The present time 
by reason of the bad condition of busi- 
ness is an advantageous moment to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of establishing 
an American bank. 

The report then takes up banking con- 
ditions in Brazil, giving the names of 
the principal foreign and _ Brazilian 
banks and explaining the monetary sys- 
tem stating that although Brazil adopted 
the gold standard the year gold was dis- 
covered in California the currency re- 
mained for many years prior to 1897 an 
inconvertible paper. A conversion fund 
was established in 1906 by means of im- 
port duties collected in gold. At pres- 
ent the situation is usually expressed in 
terms of foreign exchange. The actual 
currency of the country is composed of 
convertible and inconvertible notes and 
silver coin. 

Progress of Brazilian commerce shows 
that those nations enjoying the prepon- 
derance of its trade are the two great 
maritime and over-sea banking powers, 
Great Britain and Germany. Steamship 
connections have also been greatly to 
their advantage. The collapse of the 
rubber trade as a result of far Eastern 
competition was a heavy blow to business 
conditions in Brazil for in the Amazon 
country everything had been sacrificed to 
rubber, although the region is ideally sit- 
uated for cattle raising and the dairy 
industry. 


Import Business Profitable 


The import business, largely in the 
hands of foreign trading houses, is large 
and profitable, but the transactions are 
complicated by the difficulty of getting 
shipments through the customs rapidly. 
Importers are indisposed to accept drafts 
until they have seen the goods and are 
satisfied that they comply with the or- 
ders and arrived in good condition. 

Any foreign bank wishing to operate 
in Brazil must present a petition ad- 
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dressed to the Government making such 
request and join thereto its stockholders, 
its memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion, charter of incorporation—all these 
documents to be duly legalized by the 
Brazilian Consul in the country where 
the bank was originally established. The 
expense of a foreign bank in Brazil is 
very high, as wages, rents, taxes, etc., 
are all heavy. 


American Banks Needed 


The feasibility for establishing an 
American bank in Brazil is subject to 
much difference in opinion. Generally 
speaking the business profits of prosper- 
ous foreign banks in Brazil amount to 
about 1-8 of 1 per cent. on collections, 1-4 
to 1-2 of 1 per cent. on exchange, 8 to 9 
per cent. on loans and 3-4 of 1 per cent. 
on cash discount. American business 
men constantly feel the lack of prestige 
which an American bank in Brazil would 
give them. 

The report then takes up the banking 
situation in Chile, which taxes all capi- 
tal employed in foreign branch banks 3 
mills on a dellar. Banking practice re- 
sembles that in other large South Ameri- 
can countries, the cost of living, salaries, 
rents, etc., being lower than either Argen- 
tine or Brazil. Consular and diplomatic 
officers have frequently expressed the 
opinion that the commerce of the United 
States with Chile requires more direct 
banking facilities. An American bank 
would enjoy an unusual degree of popu- 
lar confidence from the start. 


Peru Is Friendly 


The taxes of Peru are collected under 
a concession at present held at the Na- 
tional Revenue Collecting Co., which has 
4 years to run. The director of Ad- 
ministration of the Ministry of Finance 
has stated that an arrangement would 
be welcome whereby an American com- 
pany might take over this corporation. 
The opportunity for establishing Ameri- 
can banks in Peru is excellent. 

Several avenues are open for the estab- 
lishment of American banks in South 
America: Branches of American national 
banks, banks organized solely for Ameri- 
can business in South America, purchase 
of an interest in existing native banks 
and banks for investment and industrial 
development. 

The report concludes with a strong 
plea for American banks in South Amer- 
ica, pointing out that a competitive era 
with Great Britain and Germany is here. 
American disadvantages are given and a 
brief summary of commercial methods. 
The report points out that the Federal 
reserve act, if interpreted to cover Amer- 
ican branch banks in South America, 
will not facilitate credits to American 
business men in those countries, as it will 
restrict the activities of the banks too 
much to allow them to compete with Brit- 
ish and German establishments. 
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By M. C. Hillick 


owner of no small value. To better acquaint himself 

with the character and importance of this investment 
let the car owner ask the local distributing agent or the auto- 
mobile manufacturer concerning the processes and materials 
employed in painting and finishing the car. When it is under- 
stood that anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five applications 
of expensive material are required to complete the finish on 
a first-class car with the involved labor being paid for at a 
high rate, the finish is more appreciated. 


Cr finish represents an investment on the part of the 


Abuses in Washing Cars 


Washing the car has been described as a simple process. 
But the very simplicity of the work has led up to a list of 
abuses which, unless corrected, promise to wreck the finish. 
When received from the hands of the maker the automobile 
is clean and neat—a thing of beauty. Why not maintain it 
in this condition? The car should be regularly and sys- 
tematically cleaned and renovated. The varnish on the new 
car is always benefited by an occasional washing with clear, 
pure water. The car, even when not in active use, should be 
so cleaned at stated intervals. In summer, preferably the 
water should be cool. On a new car occasional washing with 
cold water serves to harden the varnish, and increase its 
brilliancy. During the winter, if the washing is performed in 
& warm place, the use of cold water for an occasional wash- 
ing may be continued, but cold water applied in a cold place 
at a frigid season of the year is injurious to the varnish. 
When the car is being daily used, or following each period of 
road service, the varnish should be washed, top, if any, 
cleaned, and the upholstering and interior furnishings of 
the car renovated. What are the details of this work? First, 
never wash the car in the bright sunlight. The sun dries 
the water up too rapidly, and causes streaks in the finish. 
Always use absolutely clean water for the washing. Change 
the water often enough to keep it clean. 


Temper Power of Hose Stream 


In many of the leading garages use of the hose is strictly 
prohibited. In most of the great garages in Paris where the 
finish on the car is prized to an extent unapproached in any 
other city of the world, the use of the washing hose is never 
allowed. In establishments where the hose is tolerated it is 
usually provided with a rose, which serves to break up the 
power of the stream. In this country the indiscriminate use 
of the hose often, unfortunately, entrusted to the hands of 
roustabouts with little knowledge concerning the washing of 
the car, and less appreciation of its importance is responsible 
for the early decay and lack of durability of the finish. It is 
practically certain that if statistics were obtainable covering 
the durability of the average automobile finish they would re- 
sult in an indictment against this method of car washing 
which would prove absolutely irrefutable. For this reason, 
then, we shall here advise the use of the pail and sponge to 
the exclusion of the hose. For the proper washing of the 
car body two galvanized iron pails with the necessary accom- 
panying soft fleece wool sponges should be furnished. One 


pail and set of sponges should be kept exclusively for the final 
rinsing off of the surface. The same equipment should be 
provided for the chassis, mud guards, fenders, etc. 


Clean Top First 


Before commencing the washing operations the top, if any, 
should receive attention. Leather, either machine or hand- 
buffed, and rubber tops should be sponged off with clean tepid 
water, and when somewhat coated with road dust, or mud, 
this water should contain enough castile soap to provide suf- 
ficient alkali to cleanse the surface from such accumulations. 
Follow this cleaning by drying the leather or rubber with a 
wash leather specially kept for this purpose. If the top is of 
Pantasote fabric it should receive practically the same wash- 
ing methods as the leather or rubber. The ordinary cleaning 
for a genuine mohair top consists of good brushing with a 
whisk broom. In case the top is too dirty to respond to this 
treatment it may be washed with a moderate solution of cas- 
tile soap and water. Genuine mohair tops made with a rub- 
ber interlining should, under no circumstances, be cleaned 
with gasoline, kerosene, benzine or any other by-products of 
petroleum. In fact, no dissolving medium containing prop- 
erties destructive to the rubber interlining should be em- 
ployed in the cleaning of mohair tops. 


Vacuum Cleaning for Interior 

Cleaning and renovation of the upholstery of the interior 
of the car is accomplished by means of the vacuum cleaner 
operated at a pressure suited to the delicacy of the fabrics. 
Indeed, the modern garage is not complete without this 
vacuum cleaning apparatus. The work by this system can be 
so quickly and so thoroughly done it is hardly practical to 
adhere to any other method. However, in the absence of 
such cleaning devices a thorough brushing out with broom 
and brush should be given. 

All removable parts had best be taken out of the car for 
these cleaning operations. Windshield glass, and all other 
glass attachments should be cleaned with one-third dena- 
tured alcohol, and two-thirds water. Dip a soft cloth, or, 
better still, a small fleece wool sponge, in the water-alcohol 
mixture, and then into some fine whiting or pumice stone 
flour and apply to the surface. Let this application dry on 
the glass, then wipe clean with soft woolen cloths, and com- 
plete the work by bringing the glass to a high polish by 
rubbing with tissue paper. Begin washing the car body by 
dipping the sponge well into the water, in order to pick up 
as much water as it will hold, and then begin at the top of 
the panels and dash the water obliquely and gently from 
the sponge against the panels to loosen the dirty accumu- 
lations, and cause them to drop off. 


When Washing Is Delayed 

Another way is to squeeze the water out of the sponge at 
the top of the panels, and, thereby, with the pressure of 
water carry away the mud or dirt. These are methods for 
the car that is washed immediately upon its return from road 
service. 
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Provided the car has been put away for the night un- 
washed, and the mud and other road refuse allowed to dry on 
to the finish it will harm the varnish to apply water, and at- 
tempt to remove these dry, crusty accumulations at once. All 
such surfaces should have plenty of fresh, clean water run 
down in an easy volume over the finish. Continue this prac- 
tice until the dirt-encrusted surface is thoroughly soaked up. 
Then let the work stand for 15 or 20 minutes for the water 
to so act on the body of dirt and mud that under a fresh flow 
of water it will freely run away without injury to the finish. 

In all cases the mud and dirt should be floated off by a 
natural flow of water rather than wiped off. This latter prac- 
tice usually results in the finish being scratched and dis- 
figured by coarse grit and dirt. It must be understood that 
even a water-loaded wool sponge drawn or rubbed over a 
dirty or mud-bespattered panel develops a scouring effect. 
This effect diminishes the brilliancy of the varnish, and re- 
duces its capacity for protecting the undercoats. 


The Second Washing 


After concluding this first or preliminary washing of the 
surface a new sponge and a new pail should be taken in hand, 
and the surface again washed with a fresh supply of clean 
water. A soft wash brush, oval in form, and chisel pointed 
should be used to tool around surface ornaments, moldings, 
panel corners, and other attached body fixtures. Such places 
cannot be effectively reached with the sponge. 

Use the same care and precautions in washing the chassis, 
and under no circumstances employ for the chassis the tools 
used in washing the car body, and vice versa. In this way 
avoid transferring grease, and oily stains from one part of 
the car to another. 


Drying the Body and Chassis 


For drying off the water from the body of the car or chas- 
sis use a wash leather, or chamois skin, so-called, entirely 
free from lint, and absolutely clean. Ring the skin out after 
rinsing off in clean water, or, if dirty, after washing out in 
a solution of soft water and castile soap, and beginning at 
the part of the car first washed, proceed to pass the skin 
over the surface with just sufficient pressure to take up all 
the water with the exception of a mist, which in the air will 
very quickly evaporate. 
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To attempt to wipe the car perfectly dry in all parts will 
result in injury to the luster of the finish. An erosive effect 
on the surface can be produced under the pressure of the 
wash leather, and this effect in washing the car must at all 
times be avoided. To clean the car in the manner as above 
described will require the time of one man for 2 hours. Many 
garage attendants and chauffeurs are free to state that the 
work can be done in half this time or even less, but the par- 
ticular reference in this article is to first-class work well and 
carefully performed. 


Wash Car Every 24 Hours 


There are circumstances, under which a car goes into serv- 
ice, and is returned to the garage several times a day, making 
it impossible for the people in charge to apply the thorough 
processes above described. No car which has been in service 
should be left unwashed for more than 24 hours. 


Mud Spots and Cracks Finish 


Mud in its various forms in drying on a body of varnish 
takes up the oil from the varnish, and in so doing destroys 
the luster thereof. Road dirt or dust picked up on highways 
largely given over to horse travel is often strongly saturated 
with ammonia, and all such accumulations are especially 
destructive to the finish. Such read refuse if left to dry upon 
the finish, not only spots the varnish but fractures its film, 
and causes it to decay and crumble away. 

Mud and dirt from roads traversing lime districts are like- 
wise highly destructive to both the luster and the fabric of 
varnish, the latter disintegrating under the effects of the 
lime. Some varnishes, or in fact, a great many of them will 
spot under the effect of soapy or dirty water, the alkali and 
capillary mediums contained in these waters going at once 
at the luster of the varnish. 

The car not systematically and regularly washed will have 
its finish often spotted from the effects of various gases and 
garage impurities. Many manufacturing and _ industrial 
cities are so poisoned with deleterious fumes that the finish 
on the irregularly and too infrequently washed car is spotted 
and deprived of its luster in a comparatively short time. 
Moreover, loss of luster in the finish, without any apparent 
spotting of the varnish, is a direct result of failing to wash 
the car regularly and at proper intervals. 


A New Type of Supplementary Spring Construction 

















NEW supplementary spring was brought out in Europe just 

d before the war began under the title of the G.P. These de- 
vices have nearly all been of the coil spring type, generally with the 
springs contained in a cylindrical housing. The G.P. differs by hav- 
ing leaf springs of greater flexibility than the main springs, and in- 
tended to absorb ail the lesser road shocks. The attachment is an 
elongated U spring, with one, two, or three leaves, according to the 
car weight. In the case of a three-quarter elliptic spring, it is 
carried under the main spring, one end being shackled to the ex- 
tremity of the quarter spring, and the other end to the flat spring by 
means of a couple of curved shackle bars encircling the extremity of 


the quarter spring. The supplementary spring is maintained in its 
horizontal position under the main spring by means of a yoke on 
this latter. The two ends of the yoke are united by a bolt lodging 
in the bottom of the U_springs. By this arrangement the main 
springs can lengthen under increased load without interfering with 
the supplementary fitting. The two shackle pins on the yoke, one 
of which rests on the top of the main spring, and the other within 
the U spring are fitted with vibration absorbing sleeves, so that the 
vibrations of the supplementary spring are not transmitted to the 
main spring. An advantage claimed for the G.P. suspension is that 
unlike coil springs it requires no attention. 
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Claims Overheating 
Is Caused By Soot 


DITOR THE AUTOMOBILE:—The cause of overheating of 
K gasoline motors is a very strange subject in that both 
sides of the controversy may be either right or wrong, 
depending upon the circumstances. Too rich a mixture and 
too lean a mixture have both been cited as causes and now I 
want to apparently contradict both sides by stating that the 
most heat is produced by a perfect mixture. However, neither 
side is actually contradicted as overheating may be caused 
by either too rich or too lean a mixture. 

The principal reaction in the combustion of gasoline in the 
cylinders of a motor is the burning of carbon (C) to carbon 
dioxide (CO.) and carbon monoxide (CO). One pound of 
carbon when perfectly burned, unites with the oxygen of 
11.6 pounds of air to form CO, and in so doing produces 
14,500 BTU, while one pound of carbon imperfectly burned 
to CO gives only 4,400 BTU. In the case of excess of air, 
the carbon still burns to CO, but a portion of the heat pro- 
duced is used to raise the temperature of the extra air so 
that for a pound of carbon less than 14,500 BTU is available 
for work. This process continues up to a point where the 
heat consumed by the excess air is so great that combustion 
cannot be maintained. 

As a perfect mixture so evidently produces the most heat, 
the question naturally arises as to why a motor does not 
overheat with a perfect mixture but does overheat with any 
other mixture. 

In the case of a perfect mixture every pound of carbon 
gives 14,500 BTU available for work and the temperature 
falls rapidly as the BTU are given up in work and to the 
cylinder walls. 

When there is an excess of carbon, too rich a mixture, a 
portion burns to CO so that instead of having from each 
pound 14,500 BTU a lesser amount is available. However, 
in order to produce the same amount of work the same num- 
ber of BTU must be available which means that more than 
one pound of carbon must be burned. A portion of the heat 
is used to raise the temperature of the CO, so that in order to 
have 14,500 BTU available for work, a greater amount, 
proportional to the CO, must be produced in the cylinders. 
This excess heat is not only unavailable for work but the mix- 
ture is sooty so that the passage of heat through the cylinder 
walls is retarded: hence overheating. 

The conditions are similar in the case of excess air, too 
lean a mixture, except that in this case the extra heat must 
be produced to raise the temperature of the excess air. Here 
the carbon is burned to CO. with the maximum production of 
BTU so that a very large excess of air can be heated: hence 
a greater liability to overheat with a lean than with a rich 
mixture. With the lean mixture the case is aggravated by 
the fact that burning will often continue entirely through the 
exhaust stroke. In fact the flash back in the carbureter is 
caused by the mixture burning when the intake valve opens. 

However, in actual practice overheating occurs more fre- 
cuently from too rich than from too lean a mixture for the 
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Fig. 1—Diagram showing wiring of storage battery and Ford 
magneto for electric lights 





reason that the lean mixture gives notice of its presence by 
popping in the carbureter. 

New York City. C. J. Morrison. 

—We do not agree with your explanation of overheating. 
This trouble is entirely due to the greater amount of wall 
surface that is exposed to the heat due to the slower com- 
bustion of the charge. 

With an improper mixture less power is developed and 
therefore under a given set of conditions a greater throttle 
opening is required, but the actual production of heat for 
a given power requirement should be about the same whether 
the mixture is too rich, too lean or just right. In other words 
when the motor is called upon to develop a certain horse- 
power it may require the formation of 100 BTUs per ex- 
plosion stroke to give this power. If the mixture is correct 
then these 100 BTUs are produced without waste of fuel and 
with a minimum throttle opening, but if the mixture is too 
rich, for instance, while a larger throttle opening will be re- 
quired and more fuel will he drawn into the cylinder, only 
about 100 BTUs are necessary to produce the power. 


Recommends Extra Treads 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—I have tried the use of a worn 
out shoe over another as a tread, but without success as it 
is impossible to keep it on. it have been using, however, 
treads, made for this purpose, which are made of rubber with 
piano wire in the sides so that when the tire is inflated it can 
not budge. The cost for 3 1-2-inch tires is but $6. They are 
the finest things of the sort which I have ever used. I have 
one at present on a tire which is 3 years old, and has gone 
over 7,000 miles on three cars, has been discarded several 
times because of being worn down through the first layer of 
fabric. During this time it has been lying on the floor of the 
garage without attention. About a month ago I put on one 
of the treads and have run it 800 miles and it is still as good 
as ever. 

Washington, D. C. Dr. J. RUSSELL VERBRYCKE, JR. 


Reader Wants Information on Extra Casings 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—I note in your issue of Sep- 
tember 24 an answer to my query of September 10 relative to 
using old casings over new. Mr. W. M. Prichard, Coolidge, 
Tex., very kindly informs us that such is done successfully 
in his section and gives instruction for adjustments, etc. Does 
Mr. Prichard mean to say he uses casings of the same cir- 
cumference; or larger size over smaller ones? I am using 
a Ford and have four casings with good treads but the side 
walls are not safe. 

Following his directions, I find that it is impossible to fit 
a 30 by 3 casing, when tread is practically new on both, over 
enother 30 by 3. Perhaps he means to use casings that have 
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been used on pavements with badly worn treads. Will he 
kindly give us a little more light on the subject? 

In your issue of October 1, Mr. L. C. Kyle, Gladsden, Ala., 
gives his experiences as a failure in using old casings 
over new. Did Mr. Kyle remove the bead on casings before 
fitting and were his under casings badly worn? Will he 
kindly inform us and if others have had experiences that are 
of worth, will they not let your readers know of them? 

Back Bay, Va. W. B. DULING. 


To Wire Ford Electric Lights 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—Will you kindly tell me what is 
wrong with the method of wiring for electric headlights on 
a Ford as shown by the attached sketch? I wired it in that 
way to be sure of having at least one light in case either bulb 
should burn out. I thought I saw such a method in THE 
AUTOMOBILE some time ago, but cannot find the copy. 

The lights burn all right so long as the engine receives its 
current from the batteries, but as soon as I throw the switch 
to the magneto the engine stops. Where is the trouble? 

Gladstone, N. J. J. M. HARPER. 

—You have not shown where the battery is connected and 
therefore it is impossible to say where you have made a 
mistake in your connections. 

A simple diagram that you might use is shown in Fig. 1. 
A two-point switch directs the current from the storage bat- 
tery or the magneto as desired. 


Specifications of Medium-Priced Cars 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—We would like to have the fac- 
tory price, bore and stroke, piston displacement, wheelbase, 
horsepower size of tires and style, whether demountable or 
auick detachable, of the 1915 models of each of the follow- 
ing cars: Overland, Buick, Studebaker, Regal, and Max- 
well. 
Springfield, Mo. DIEFENDERFFER IMPLEMENT Co. 
—Below is a table giving the information you desire: 
Pis- Type 
Bore and ton Wheel- S.A.E. Tire of Price 


Make Model Cyls. Stroke Disp. base h.p. Size Rim of Car 
Overland <0) } $.12x4.5 240.5 114 27. 34x4 Dem, $1075 


bo 





Overlan: S| 4 $ = x4.5 227.5 106 25.6 33x4 Dem. 850 
Buick ( 75x 331.28 130 33.75 36x4.5 Dem. 1650 
Buick ( * 220.9 112 22.5 34x4 Dem. 1185 
Buick ( 75x5 220.9 112 2a. 34x4 Dem, 1235 
Buick ( 4 x3 165.68 106 22.5 32x3.5 Dem. 1050 
Buick ( 3344 x34 165.68 106 22.5 32x3.5 Dem. 90 
Studebaker ( 5x5 192.4 108 19.6 33x4 Dem. 985 
Studebaker: ( 5x5 288.9 121 29.4 34x4 Dem. 1385 
Regal 75x5 220.90 112 22.5 32x3.5 Dem. 1085 
Maxwell 4 y 62x4.5 185.8 103 21.08 30x3.5 Clin, 695 


Increase of Tire Pressure with Temperature 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—In the October 1 issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE I noticed a formula for determining the increase 
of tire pressure with temperature. As I am not much of a 
mathematician I would like to know whether you could not 
express this in the form of a curve, in order to save the 
trouble of calculating the pressure increase? 

Lyons Falls, Vt. E. W. W. 

—A series of curves for determining the increase of tire 
pressure with temperature is shown in Fig. 2. For instance, 
if the original temperature is 60 degrees and the tire pres- 
sure 70 pounds, then the point representing these two 
pressures is located on the diagram. Supposing that the tem- 
perature increases to 95, the new pressure is found by fol- 
lowing the diagonal running through the point just de- 
termined until the intersection of this diagonal with the 90- 
degree temperature line is reached. The pressure line run- 
ning through this point. indicates the new pressure. 

The pressures are gauge pressures. 





Where to Buy Strong Springs 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—Some time ago we saw a spring 
starter advertised in THE AUTOMOBILE, and would like to 
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know if you can give us a list of the addresses of the manu- 
facturers of these devices. We are not in the market for a 
starter, but wish to procure some strong springs of this char- 
acter. 

Portland, Me. BE. ft. Be. 

—Spring starters are manufactured by the following con- 
cerns, according to the Automobile Trade Directory: 

American Ever Ready Co., 316 Hudson street, New York City. 

Automatic Devices Co., Galesburg, IIl. 

Elder Mfg. Co., 2305 N. Illinois street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gardner Engine Starter Co., 1451 Michigan avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Modern Auto Starter Co., S. Michigan avenue, Chicago, [11. 

J. W. Tudor, 35 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

As the above concerns probably buy their springs from 
specialists in this line of work it might be better to write 
directly to some of the manufacturers of machinery springs. 
Below is a partial list from the Automobile Trade Directory: 

American Steel & Wire Co., 72 West Adams street, Chicago, Ill. 

Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Fort Pitt Spring & Mfg. Co., McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Wm. D. Gibson Co., Huron and Kingsbury streets, Chicago, IIl. 

Harrow Springs Co., 745 East Vine street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

M. D. Hubbard Spring Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

N. Y. Wire & Spring Co., 586 Washington street, New York, N. Y. 

Sabin Machine Co., Montpelier, Vt. 

Tuck Mfg. Co., 74 Ames street, Brockton, Mass. 


Concrete for Garage Construction 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—I write to know if you will 
advance a little advice to help in the planning of a small 
garage for accommodating a runabout and touring car. Have 
a small piece of property—50-foot front—and there is room 
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Fig. 2—Curves showing increase of tire pressure with temperature 
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Fig. 3—Curve showing glycerine, wood alcohol and half and half 
added to water for different freezing temperatures 





enough on the side to put down a drive to the street. The 
lot is 100 feet deep. I had a concrete proposition in mind. 
Pipes run (under ground) from a hot water heater in 
the house to the garage to keep it in fit condition for the 
winter. Thought of a second floor for a billiard table for 
my boys. I thought of concrete to get away from a frame 
or galvanized iron frame work, doing away with the paint. 

Waterbury, Conn. T. M. BAKER. 

—Make your garage about 15 by 20 feet with double doors 
at the front and windows at the sides and rear to give plenty 
of light. A garage this size will afford plenty of room for 
two cars and also will allow the placing of a work bench 
across the rear. Slope the floor so that water will drain 
off it. It will also be well to have a pit so that repairs to 
the under part of the car can be made without inconvenience. 
Piping hot water from the house is an excellent idea, care 
should be taken, however, to lay the pipes deep in the ground 
and if possible they should be insulated. The deeper the 
pipes are put the less they will be affected by the frost. 

Concrete is an excellent material for garage construction 
and is probably the most durable, but you can obtain satis- 
faction from any of the common materials. 

A billiard room on the second floor is an excellent idea; 
care should be taken to make a solid floor so that the weight 
of the table will not cause the floor to settle and throw the 
surface of the table away from the horizontal. 


Formula for Flywheel Weight 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—Will you please publish the 
formula for determining the flywheel weight for a six-cylin- 
der gasoline motor. The motor in question has a 3 3-8-inch 
bore, by 5-inch stroke with about 50 pounds compression 
cold. 

New York City. M. C. F. 

—The necessary flywheel weight can not be calculated with- 
out knowing more than the three facts you have given. The 
weight of the reciprocating parts, the speeds at which the 
motor normally operates, and several other factors must be 
taken into consideration. 

The flywheel is for the purpose of storing energy. First 
because the power impulses are intermittent and second be- 
cause the power demanded from the motor may momentarily 
become excessive and under these conditions the flywheel 
may be called upon to aid in propelling the car—as, for in- 
stance, when the clutch is engaged suddenly. If the flywheel 
were very small, the motor would be stalled even with the 
throttle wide open, but if the flywheel is large the energy in 
it will be used in starting the car. 
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When an explosion occurs, all the energy that is not needed 
for propelling the car throughout this stroke is used in 
slightly accelerating the flywheel. Supposing that under cer- 
tain conditions the flywheel on a one-cylinder motor increases 
its speed from 500 to 550 revolutions per minute during this 
stroke. Then during the following exhaust, suction and com- 
pression strokes it will gradually slow down to the original 
speed of 500, the drop in speed representing the amount of 
energy given up. 

The inertia forces produced by the movement of the pistons 
and connecting-rods also have their effect. During each 
stroke the piston and connecting-rod are at rest at the be- 
ginning of the stroke, they are then brought up to full speed 
near the center of the stroke, which may be 2,000 or more 
feet per minute, and then they are slowed down again. This 
is all done by means of the flywheel. The energy that is 
stored in it by the slowing down of these parts being given 
up to it by their acceleration during the beginning of the 
following stroke. Whenever the flywheel gives up energy 
it slows down and when it is given energy it speeds up 
slightly. These forces cause an alternate speeding up and 
slowing down of the flywheel during each stroke, the amount 
depending on the size of the flywheel with respect to the in- 
ertia of the reciprocating parts. 

Thus it is seen that the design of a flywheel requires that 
account be taken of all these matters. It is necessary to 
assume the pressure diagram during the complete cycle and 
then, knowing the inertia of the moving parts, the effective 
turning effort on the crankshaft can be calculated. 
this, a suitable size of flywheel can be selected. 


Knowing 


Remedy for Overheating 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—Those Ford owners that are 
troubled with overheating, may often overcome this diffi- 
culty by drilling 1-4-inch holes in the upper corners of the 
plates covering the valve mechanism. 

I have also found that a slipping cone clutch with a 
leather face may be made to work until home is reached by 
throwing some granulated sugar on its face. 

Asheville, N. C. C. B. WILSON. 


Anti-Freezing Mixtures to Use 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—I am desirous of obtaining in- 
formation in reference to freezing mixtures, for motor cars. 
Will you kindly advise me regarding any literature which 
you have published on this subject? 

Toronto, Ont. J. C. ROYER. 

—We have no published literature on the subject but the 
main features of the different freezing mixtures may be 
briefly told. 

There are three anti-freezing solutions that have 
used extensively and which have proved satisfactory. They 
are alcohol, glycerine and calcium chloride. There are many 
others that have a low enough freezing point but are objec- 
tionable because they evaporate quickly, do not carry the heat 
away fast enough, corrode the parts of the cooling system, 
leave a deposit in the radiator, do not flow freely or are too 
expensive. 

A solution of alcohol in water most nearly fills the require- 
ments of a perfect anti-freezing mixture. Either wood or 
denatured alcohol may be used and can be purchased at any 
drug store for about 60 cents a gallon. The advantages of 
alcohol are that it is very easily handled and has no cor- 
rosive action on the metal parts of the cooling system. Wood 
alcohol has a lower freezing point than the denatured prod- 
duct so a weaker solution is needed for any given condition, 
but this advantage is more than offset, in most cases, because 
with the former more is lost by evaporation, due to its lower 
boiling point. This necessitates adding wood alcohol more 
often than is the case when denatured is used, in order to 
keep the solution up to normal strength. 
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The percentage of alcohol, by volume, to give a certain 
freezing point can be obtained from the curve Fig. 3, or 
from the table below: 


Freezing Point, ——-DENATURED-—, o—— 1°) 
Alcohol, Water, 


Degrees Alcohol, Water, 
Fahrenheit Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
10 28 72 17 83 
0 40 60 24 76 
10 52 48 31 69 
20 63 37 38 62 


So little water is lost by evaporation that it is only neces- 
sary to add alcohol to the system, from time to time, to re- 
place that which is used up. 

Glycerine and water have also been used extensively for 
the reason that the boiling point of glycerine is about the 
same as that of water, so very little is lost by evaporation. 
The use of glycerine is found objectionable, however, be- 
cause when enough is added to produce a low freezing point 
it rots the rubber hose connections and is so gelatinous that 
it does not circulate readily, especially is this true when it 
is used in a thermo-syphon system. The proportions of 
glycerine and water to use are indicated by the curve Fig. 3 
or may be obtained from the table: 


Freezing Point Glycerine Water 
28 degrees Fahrenheit 10 per cent. 90 per cent. 
15 degrees Fahrenheit 30 per cent. 70 per cent. 
5 degrees Fahrenheit 40 per cent. 60 per cent. 
0 degrees Fahrenheit 48 per cent. 52 per cent. 
— 5 degrees Fahrenheit 54 per cent. 46 per cent. 
10 degrees Fahrenheit 58 per cent. 42 per cent. 


The difficulties in the way of using glycerine and water 
alone have led to the use of a mixture containing alcohol in 
addition. In this way a solution is obtained that has, in a 
large measure, the good points of both alcohol and glycerine. 
The presence of the glycerine raises the boiling point, there- 
by reducing evaporation, yet the glycerine is_ sufficiently 
diluted to allow a free flow and to reduce its action on the 
hose connections to a negligible amount. The alcohol and 
glycerine are generally added in equal parts to the water, 
the amount depending upon the freezing point desired. Fig. 
3 shows the percentage of mixture to add or this may be ob- 
tained from the accompanying table: 


Freezing Point Mixture Water 
+20 degrees Fahrenheit 15 per cent. 85 per cent. 
+15 degrees Fahrenheit 20 per cent. SO per cent. 
+-10 degrees Fahrenheit 24 per cent. 76 per cent. 

5 degrees Fahrenheit 27 per cent. 73 per cent. 

0 degrees Fahrenheit 29 per cent. 71 per cent 

5 degrees Fahrenheit 30 per cent. 70 per cent. 

-15 degrees Fahrenheit 22 per cent. 68 per cent. 


Calcium chloride in water is another solution that has been 
used with success. When purchasing calcium chloride it is 
very important to ask for the chemically pure salt as the 
commercial variety contains free acid which reacts on the 
metal parts of the cooling system. If it is impossible to ob- 
tain the former, the latter may be made fit for use by neu- 
tralizing the acid. To do this, add ammonia or soda ash 
gradually to the calcium chloride solution until blue litmus 
paper no longer turns pink when moistened with the solution. 
The amount of calcium chloride to use may be found from the 
curve, Fig. 4, or from the table: 


Pounds of Calcium Freezing Point, 
Chloride per Gallon Degrees Fahrenheit 


Be. sciacavn: tna WOT ON We Od a Cu LORS ae Ria HGS ee Bare 18.0 above zero 


Di. eyaiasorn’ o\eia: Sed ae albino rea aa eae dave ale uateim eS 1.5 above zero 
Mo cwipie w Nie ete walwowe mien a amimiate mel weiuleine acts 17.0 below zero 
Sota a Save eenie eae tara ee DATA ala wis are 39.0 below zero 


Many other anti-freezing liquids have been experimented 
with but have been found to be inferior to those described. 
Various oils, including lubricating oil and kerosene, have 
been tried but these cause decay of the rubber hose connec- 
tions, lack sufficient heat capacity, and in many cases evapo- 
rate too rapidly. There are any number of salts beside cal- 
cium chloride that will give a low enough freezing point but 
are not suited for use because of their high cost or action on 
the metallic parts of the cooling system. It is for the latter 
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reason that common table salt and sal-ammoniac are not 
employed. 
Herewith is a list of makers of anti-freezing solutions: 


Blue Ribbon Mfg. Co., 27 Baldwin St., Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati Oil Works Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Esy Mfg. Co., 1466 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Globe Soap Co., Cincinnati, O. 

peat ge Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Horsey Mig. Co., 6104 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 
Lubro Oil Co., 116 Prospect Ave., N. W., Cleveland. O. 
Northwestern Chemical Co., Marietta, O. 

Rub-On Mfg. Co., 89 Brayton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., 225 Carpenter St., Chicago, Ill. 


Aluminum a Good Piston Material 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE:—I would like your opinion of a 
piston head made of an alloy such as Parsons manganese 
bronze or a special bronze such as used for bearings, or even 
aluminum. 

I would like to know why one of the above metals is not 
used in making piston heads instead of cast iron. I under- 
stand that cast iron is a good deal cheaper, but it seems that 
a piston made of one or the other of the above mentioned 
alloys would be much better on account of the fact that they 
would not be so apt to score even though they were made 
to fit fairly tight. 

In making a piston head of cast iron I understand that 
they make an allowance for expansion of from .010 to .015 
at the top and as much as .005 to .008 at the bottom. This 
makes a rather large space between that and the cylinder 
wall which tends to make the compression poor until the 
parts have heated. 

Now would it not be better for a piston to be made of such 
metal as I mentioned above and not allow near so much clear- 
ance, as we know that the two metals will run together with- 
out scoring. There may be something that I cannot conceive 
of which would make the idea impractical and therefore I 
would like to have your opinion. 

Marlboro, Mass. H. E. MoIngEAv. 

—Aluminum has been used as a piston material, and with 
success too. Parsons manganese bronze has a different co- 
éfficient of expansion from that of iron, and is probably not 
used for this reason. If by special bronze used for bearings 
you mean ordinary white brass, this is objectionable because 
it is too soft, very heavy and possesses a comparatively low 
melting point, due to the fact that it is composed of about 
30 per cent. zinc and 65 per cent. tin. 

The clearance you have named is large for motors with 
ordinary bores. Half or one-third these amounts would more 
nearly approximate standard practice. This clearance is 
measured when the motor is cold. When it becomes warm, 
the expansion of the piston decreases the actual working 
clearance. Of course, the cylinder expands also, but not as 
much for the reason that it does not become so warm. 
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Fig. 4—Curve showing calcium chloride for various freezing points 
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Fig. 


1—Side elevation of convertible runabout body. 


giving principal dimensions 


A Convertible Body Design 
for Runabouts 


Closed Form for Winter Use May Be Readily 
Transformed to Open Car—Conservative Style 


By George J. Mercer 


suitable winter body for the run- 

about. It is more difficult to find 
either a suitable stock body or a design 
that will be right for a small than for a 
large car. The latter are generally 
listed by the manufacturers with both 
open and closed bodies and in addition 
body builders carry in stock new and 
used bodies that can be easily fitted to 
the large chassis. 

The runabout is a car that the owner 
drives himself, and although the open 
body can be almost anything that is 
light and will accommodate two, the 
closed body is more pretentious and 
must conform to the owner’s individual 
requirements, and, since the advent of 
the flush side and blended hood and cowl, 
it is more than ever necessary for the 
body to be designed individually for the 
car in order to have a harmonious effect. 

The light-weight, two-passenger car is 
popular on account of its economy in 
upkeep and lower tire expense, but to 
make it an all-year car provision must 
be made for winter use, and in order to 
have the closed form as comprehensive 
as possible, a convertible body, Figs. 1 
and 3, is most suitable for the owner 
who is willing to spend the money. 


: problem of the hour is to get a 


Not a Cheap Design 


This body design is not cheap to buy; 
the price will vary several hundred dol- 


lars according to the shopping abilities 
and inclination of the purchaser, but the 
average price will seem large because the 
body price will equal, if not exceed, the 
first cost of the average light car. 

This design must be well made, be 
nicely upholstered and painted and pro- 
portioned to the chassis on which it is 
mounted. The illustration shown is of 
a 105-inch wheelbase chassis having 
wire wheels and 32 by 3 1-2 tires. The 
drive is left with center control, and the 
mudguards and the angle of the steer- 
ing column are left undisturbed. The 
car is low. The dimensions, Fig. 1, show 
15 inches from the ground to the run- 
































Fig. 2—Front view of convertible runabout 
body 
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ning board and 10 inches to the door. 
The interior dimensions in width and 
length are generous so as to allow for 
the maximum thickness of upholstery on 
the sides and back. The seat is low to 
suit the runabout steering wheel, so the 
total height is low, because the head- 
room is registered from the top of the 
cushion. This cushion is extra wide, 
Fig. 4, and the control can be operated 
freely between the driver and the pas- 
senger, the doors are wide, not only al- 
lowing plenty of entrance room, but also 
creating ample window space for safe 
driving, and the closed leather quarters 
at the rear of the doors, add an air of 
comfort to the interior when the 
weather is inclement, and when the days 
are fine the top can be lowered, Fig. 3, 
and the advantages of an open body ob- 
tained. 

Top Not in Way 

Fig. 3 shows that the top will fold low 
and not too far back to allow of the use 
of the disappearing seat at the rear. 
This seat is wide enough for two small 
persons and there is luggage space in 
the rear compartment. A 17-gallon gas- 
oline tank is at the forward end. 

On this view it will be noticed that 
the front posts do not fold down. They 
are left stationary and form a rigid sup- 
port for the windshield, which is divided, 
the upper part swinging outward to 
form the visor when it rains and the 
lower swinging inward to permit the cool 
air to enter. 

The construction of the body is wood 
framing and aluminum panels and 
moulding, the upper pillars are of wood 
and the moving parts are made light to 
make the operation of raising and lower- 
ing easy. 

The cowl, Figs. 1 and 4, is blended 
with the hood and on the side elevation 
the line is continued up the front pil- 
lar and terminates with a scroll on the 
toprail. This scroll is one of the fea- 
tures of the design and finishes the 
necessary overhang of the top beyond 
the front light. 

The principal over-all dimensions are 
indicated in the several views. The ex- 
treme length from the dash to the rear 
92 1-2 inches and from the dash to the 
back of the top 61 1-2 inches. The height, 
Fig. 4, is 52 1-2 inches from the top of 
the chassis to the top of body. The 
width overall is 52 inches. 


Leather Best Material 


The style of body here shown is gen- 
erally called a coupe-landaulet. This 
convertible body type is becoming more 
popular, because it has the double advan- 
tage of the open and the closed body. 
The method of raising and lowering of 
the top has improved within the last 
few years and when the top covering is 
of flexible goods the task is quite sim- 
ple. Leather makes the best looking top 
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and for fine work it is the only thing 
used, despite the fact that it makes the 
folding of the top more harsh than the 
lighter weight waterproof material. 


How It Folds 


The operation of folding this top is to 
release the front pillar fastener A, Fig. 
3, and release the button fasteners on 
the sides of the toprail. The toprail is 
then raised at the front until the dowel 
pin in the back end of the toprail at B, 
Fig. 1, slips out of the plate hole in the 
pillar, the toprail then drops parallel to 
the pillar and is guided and controlled 
by the guide. 

The side joints are then released and 
the top folds as in Fig. 3. Sometimes 
the guide is concealed and placed inside 
the top, but this necessitates the front 
end of the body being nearly as wide as 
the middle. In the design illustrated in 
Fig. 2 the front is gradually narrowed 
until it blends with the cowl and this 
can only be accomplished by having the 
guides outside as illustrated. This form 
of top has the regulation flappers on the 
doors for holding the glass frames and 
in folding the top the glass is lowered 
as in the ordinary landau. 

For Two Wheelbases 

This body design is right for a chassis 
having either a larger or shorter wheel- 
base. If shorter the rear compartment 
will have to be shortened and the rear 
guards will have to be fitted to the body 
sweep. With a longer wheelbase, the 
alteration will be simply to make the 
rear compartment cover the chassis 
frame. In any case the steering column 
should have the angle suitable for a run- 
about, say not more than 37 degrees. 

This will make the body low by placing 
the seat low. The engine hood shou!d 
suit the body design. This is not an ex- 
pensive alteration, and the benefit to the 
design is out of proportion to the out- 
lay. Five dollars should be enough to 
cover this cost if only a new top is added 
to the hood, as the lower sides can in 
most cases be used again on the rede- 
signed hood. 
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Fig. 4—Left—Plan view of convertible runabout, showing over-all dimensions. 
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Fig. 3—Convertible runabout body with top folded down and rear seat open 


The gasoline tank will have to be 
special on account of its shape, and it 
is better to have the filler plug show 
through, as is easy to test the quantity 
of gasoline in the tank. 


Weighs 800 Pounds 


The weight of this body will approxi- 
mate 800 pounds and it is feasible to 
have a child’s seat that will fold under 
the cowl and be located on the right side. 
This is not shown because the rear seat 
will take care of any additional passen- 
ger except small children. 

Ordinarily the trimming for the in- 
terior of a closed body is cloth through- 
out, but for this design a departure is 
suggested that has had satisfactory re- 
sults. The inside of the top and the 
sides and back down to the seat sides 


and back are trimmed with a light- 
weight brown and gray mixed cord 
cloth with lace to match. The seat 


cushion, the seat sides and back and the 
doors are trimmed with black imitation 
morocco leather. The carpet matches 
the cloth and the metal appointments 
are silver or nickel. The woodwork is 
either walnut or mahogany. 

The toilet appointments are very 
simple, being only small cases on the 
doors and door pockets. The instrument 
board will contain the clock and speed- 
ometer. The inside lighting is produced 
by a small reading lamp on the front 
of the rear bow. 

The roof covering should be landau top 
leather of the finest quality to insure 
good wearing. This top leather is fas- 


tened by the ordinary bead mouiding on 
the hinge pillar and along the lower 
edge, but from the hinge pillar forward 
it is fastened only by glove fasteners to 
the toprail except across the front rail, 
where it is securely nailed. Along the 
sides the glove fasteners simply hold the 
leather from being blown up by the 
wind. These fasteners are released when 
the top is folded because the toprail must 
turn end for end when in the position 
shown, Fig. 3. The same thing applies 
to the head lining, which is free from 
the toprail except at the front end. The 
loose part is reinforced to hold its shape 
as no fasteners are used inside. 


Anyone Can Build It 


Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the open 
and closed side view of the body. In 
Fig. 3 the seating and the outline of the 
body are shown and Figs. 4 and 5 show 
the back and front elevations. The prin- 
cipal dimensions are indicated and the 
scale rule on the several views enables 
the reader to get the size and dimensions 
of all the parts. These different views 
are accurate and there is enough infor- 
mation to enable anyone to reproduce the 
job. 

The color of the painting is preferably 
a green or blue. The top leather must 
be black and the paint must harmonize 
with this, although there are some light 
colors such as yellow that will look well 
with the black top leather. This is a 
matter of choice and the design will give 
the same degree of comfort and satisfac- 
tion regardless of the paint. 
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Right—View of body from the rear 
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Facts and Theory of Metal Spraying 
by the Schoop Method, with 
Some Data of the Cost 
A manent of the Schoop method for spraying a per- 





manent or removable metallic surface—or in fact a 

surface of any fusible material—upon objects of the 
most varied nature and form have been given several times 
in these columns (for example in THE AUTOMOBILE of Feb. 
12, 1914, pages 408-409) and have been especially explicit 
with regard to the mechanical construction of the apparatus; 
yet new facts relating to the method and its results are com- 
ing to notice through the gradual development of the 
process and the experience gained by those who have taken 
it up. From the state of a promising invention it is now 
entering among the work methods which are analyzed and 
whose results are classified and tabulated for different sets 
of conditions. A report on it rendered to the Institute of 
Metals in London by R. K. Morcom is recapitulated in the 
following: 


History of Metal Spraying 


Practical experience is demonstrating how apparatus of 
increasing technical convenience for spraying uniform metal 
deposits on other objects may be made. The earliest at- 
tempts were carried out by melting the metal in a pot, forcing 
it through a fine nozzle under high pressure, and then with 
steam or a gas spraying it onto a surface. Such apparatus 
was in many ways troublesome, and the use of it was prac- 
tically confined to metals and alloys of low melting point. 
The spraying medium was kept hot by various devices, and 
an attempt was made to keep the metal molten right up to 
the moment of application. 

The fact, however, was observed that under conditions of 
temperature and expansion of the gases precluding that the 
metal could have been molten throughout the process adher- 
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ent coatings were sometimes formed. These experiments and 
careful observations of the spreading and adhesion of bullets 
fired at an iron plate suggested the next stage of develop- 
ment. 

Metallic powders were driven at high velocity against the 
body to be coated by means of gaseous jets expanded from 
considerable pressure, and the results achieved were a great 
improvement. 

To produce the metallic powders the metal had of course to 
be subjected to one of the known pulverizing methods, such 
as distillation, grinding or spraying. The suggestion that 
the pulverization and the deposition could be combined in one 
apparatus was then made by Schoop, and his researches re- 
sulted in the perfecting of the apparatus covered by his col- 
league Morf in British Patent No. 2801 of 1912 and illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2 herewith. 


The Present Process 


The essential parts of the machine, or “pistol,” as it is 
called, are a combined melting and spraying jet and a feed 
mechanism. The metal in the form of rod or wire is fed to 
the melting flame. The flame can be formed by coal gas, 
water gas, acetylene, hydrogen, etc., burning in air or oxy- 
gen according to the metal used. The gases are supplied at 
such pressures as to prevent blowing out and to secure a 
highly deoxidizing flame. The spraying jet can be of car- 
bon dioxide, nitrogen, air, steam, etc.; it is fed at such a pres- 
sure as to produce a sufficiently high velocity for successful 
coating. The various pressures must carefully be kept con- 
stant by accurate gauges and reducing valves. 

The feeding of the wire is accomplished by a small pneu- 
matic motor driven by the spraying medium either in series 
or parallel with the main jet. 

The dimensions of the wire, nozzle and feed mechanism 
vary with the different metals, and the nozzles and feed 
mechanism are so designed as to be readily interchangeable. 

For small work hand operation is sufficient; but probably, 
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. 1—Mechanism of the Schoop-Morf metal spraying pistol in four sectional views 
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when large work is undertaken, it will prove convenient to 
have mechanical traverse and control. 

To obtain the best adhesion, the surface onto which the 
metal is sprayed must be thoroughly clean and of an open 
nature to give a key for the deposit. Sand blasting with 
sharp sand has been found best. Such surfaces as fabrics, 
wood, unglazed earthenware and asbestos require only free- 
dom from grease, as their surfaces give a natural key. 
Despite the intense flame used, celluloid and even explosives 
can be safely metal-sprayed, and a brief account of the 
theory so far developed to explain the operation will make 
this fact seem less surprising. 


Theory of Deposit and Cooling 


The melting jet, Fig. 2, is focused at A on the tip of the 
wire. The spraying jet, cold from expansion, strongly draws 
forward the products of combustion in the center of its cone 
and by its draft drags off minute particles of metal, either 
in the plastic or the molten state. The central cone therefore 
consists of metal particles, some cooled to solidity, some 
molten and some perhaps gaseous, all surrounded by a pro- 
tective reducing atmosphere. This cone is hurled forward 
with great velocity onto the object to be coated, BC, by the 
outer jet. 

With a given design of jet there is only a certain volume 
left by the air jet which can be filled with flame, and this 
flame has a limiting temperature which cannot be exceeded. 
The wire passing through this cone of flame receives heat, 
partly by radiation but chiefly by conduction, and becomes 
melted; but there is a definite limit to the amount of heat 
which can be picked up by the wire passing through the 
flame and a definite limit to the rate at which it can be 
melted. This cannot be increased by forcing more gas into 
the flame, as the extra gas is merely blown away by the air 
jet. It is possible to increase the rate of melting by shaping 
the nozzles so as to leave room for a larger cone of flame, 
and experiments are in progress on this point. 

There is therefore a definite most economical quantity of 
gas which should be used in the pistol, this quantity being 
about 1.5 cubic foot of hydrogen per minute and 0.5 cubic 
foot of oxygen, or about 0.8 cubic foot of coal gas to 0.65 
cubic foot of oxygen, for the present standard designs. 

For refractory metals these quantities may be increased 
slightly, as a slightly higher temperature can be obtained if 
the burning gases are under a pressure greater than at- 
mospheric, and this occurs when the gas quantities are in- 
creased, the inner surface of the air jet acting to some ex- 
tent as an inclosing wall to the flame. On the other hand, 
for the more easily fusible and oxidizable metals, such as 
tin, lead and zinc, it is advisable to keep the gas quantities 
rather below the figures given, so as to avoid any possibility 
of overheating and burning any portion of the wire. 


WEIGHT AND COST OF 1 SQUARE FOOT OF VARIOUS MET- 
ALS 0.001 INCH THICK 








DENSITY WEIGHT Cost oF MeTAL 

Metal 

British, | Price, 
C.G.8 Lb. per Lb. Grammes| Cents Cost, 
Cubic } per Cents 
Foot | Lb. 

: ae: te = 
Aluminum 2.65 177 | 0.0148 | 6.62 | 25 0.372 
Brass.... 8.5 537 | 0.045 | 20.2 | 16 0.72 
Bronze 8.8 565 0.047 } 21.1 19 0.90 
Copper ee 8.9 560 0.0468 | 21.0 20 0.94 
Cupro nickel... 8.9 560 0.0468 | 21.0 een . 
Iron. . 7.8 492 0.041 | 18.4 7 0.288 
Gold. 19.3 } 1210 0.101 | 45.5 puget P) uaeaee 
Nickel. .. 8.9 560 0.0468 | 21.0 72 3.36 
Silver. . 10.5 660 0.055 29.7 ais 
| ee 7.3 460 0.0384 | 17.3 |} 60 2.30 
Zinc.... ve 450 0.0376 16.9 | 22 | 0.830 
Lead . 11.4 720 0.0600 26.9 6.5 0.390 
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FEED RATE AND GAS CONSUMPTION FOR VARIOUS METALS 





| Diam. of | Rate of Gas Usep per MINuvTE, Cusic Freer 











| Wire Feed, 
Metal Used, Grammes 
Milli- per | | 
meters Minute on Oxygen | Coal Gas | Oxygen 
| | | | 

Aluminum ; 1.0 | 9.5 | 1.5 0.5 0.7 | 9.6 
3rass oan om wa’ oe ee 0.8 | 0.65 
Bronse........ oS | | 1.5 0.5 0.8 |} 0.65 
Copper es, 0.8 14 1.8 SS i ee eet Se 
Cupro nickel... . 0.8 | 12 1.8 | a IF. Setecens 
eae 0.8 | 45 1.5 _ Ss a ee eo 
ee 0.8 | 8 | 2.0 _ al ae ere 
EER 3.0 | 300 | 1.0 0.35 0.45 | 0.4 
Nickel. ........ 0.8 | 9 } 2.0 ae ee W isxetetem 
Silver........:| O8 | 48 ee Oa 4 ses. ase 
, ee ..., 2.0 | 200 | O8 0.3 | 0.35 0.30 
eee 1.0 | 45 1.2 0.45 | 0.55 | 0.5 


Beale Bad 


Blanks indicate that experiments are not yet complete. 





The outer jet performs a threefold purpose. It keeps the 
nozzles and wire cool, it cools the object and it produces the 
requisite velocity. 

The velocity of the air leaving the jet will be independent 
of the volume discharged and depends only upon the pres- 
sure at the jet, so long as there is no disturbance due to en- 
training of air from the surrounding atmosphere. 

In addition to this the air jet has to atomize the molten 
metal and accelerate the particles up to its own velocity, so 
that to perform this a certain mass of air is required. 

As at present constructed the standard pistol uses about 
6.55 to 0.6 cubic foot per minute for every 1 pound per 
square inch of air pressure, so that with an air supply at 80 
pounds per square inch, which is a very suitable figure for 
ordinary spraying, the air consumption will be from 45 to 
50 cubic feet per minute. The mass of this will be from 830 
to 920 grammes, and the mass of metal sprayed by this air 
will be from about 8 grammes in the case of iron to about 
200 grammes in the case of lead. 

How effective the cooling is may be considered most readily 
shown by the fact that the hand can be held in the jet, so 
as to receive a coating of metal, without discomfort. 


Adhesion Not Quite Explained 


The action of deposition is prcbably a complex one. The 
minute particles of solid metal are driven with such force 
against the object that in some cases they fuse, but, owing 
to their small relative size, they are promptly chilled by the 
object to which they adhere. If any of the particles are 
molten or gaseous they will adhere. In addition, the suddenly 
chilled particles are possibly, or even probably, in the state 
of unstable equilibrium found in “Prince Rupert’s Drops” and 
act like so many minute bombs bursting on impact into al- 
most molecular dimensions and penetrating the smallest 
cracks and fissures of the object. 

The process requires some care in manipulation, as by 
varying the conditions it is found possible to spray porous or 
non-porous coatings and, with some metals, anything from 
a pure metal to a pure oxide. With care, however, non-por- 
ous, oxide-free and adherent coatings can be produced of 
almost any metal on almost any solid. 

In addition to the metals, it is possible to spray fusible 
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Fig. 2—lIllustrating theory of cool and adherent deposits 
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Fig. 3—Carey pump with variable stroke 


non-metals or, by stranded wires, alloys of metals or mix- 
tures of metals with non-metals. 


Uses and Cost 

The process is so new industrially that its uses are still 
partly to be developed. But it is easy to see that it may have 
far-reaching value for protective coatings against weather or 
fire, for ornament, for electrical resistance and conductors, 
for the production of special alloys [whether true alloys are 
formed does not seem to be decided as yet, however.—ED.], 
for joint-making and for many other purposes. 

Quite in a different category comes that of very fine cast- 
ing. The surface of a pattern, polished or slightly greasy, 
is most minutely copied, and it is possible to produce elec- 
trotypes very rapidly. It may be useful to line molds before 
pouring in a metal. The application of the process to the 
production of very fine or coarse metallic powders is being 
investigated. 

The costs of the process are not prohibitive and, even 
where higher than alternative processes, the great range and 
adaptability of the apparatus and its independence of 
muffles, pots, etc., may make it preferable. Some idea of 
the cost may be gained from the appended tables giving data 
on the three principal items; metal, gas and time.—From 
September bulletin of the Institute of Metals. 





Main Features of an Oil Transmission 
with Variable Pump Stroke and 
Low Bearing Pressures 


AREY ’S oil transmission system, which is brought out by 
Variable Pumps and Motors, Ltd., of England, re- 
sembles the Hele-Shaw hydraulic transmission by a radial ar- 
rangement of pumps which are worked with variable stroke 
by attaching the outer ends of the pistons to a ring suscep- 
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central space of the rotor. Into the latter there is inserted 
from the opposite end the fixed shaft C with the two channels 
D and E, these channels communicating at their inner ends 
with the rotor ports by means of elongated ports in the tubu- 
lar wall of the shaft, so that each channel at any time is con- 
nected with three of the rotor ports, as most clearly shown in 
the left portion of the illustration. Each piston, F, is com- 
posed of a steel ball G, fitting in the cylinders, to which is 
rigidly atached a phosphor bronze connector H, and the outer 
end of the latter is journaled upon a pin J extending laterally 
into bearings in two rings K which encircle the rotor and 
revolve on ball bearings carried by adjustable slides L work- 
ing in grooves in the pump casing M. The slides are ad- 
justed by rods passing through stuffing boxes in the casing. 
In Fig. 3 the slides are represented as working horizontally 
and the rods are not shown, but Fig. 4 shows them plainly. 

When the rings are held concentrically with the rotor there 
is no reciprocating motion of the pistons but by pushing 
them to one side or the other the pumping action takes place, 
the direction of motion of the fluid depending upon the side 
where the axis of the rings is located, while the quantity 
of oil passed depends upon the distance from rotor axis to 
ring axis. 

The rotary motion of the rings, concurrently with that of 
the rotor, is secured by means cf projections upon the rotor 
and similar projections upon the rings, both entering slots 
cut at right angles to each other in plates N, the studs ad- 
justing themselves to the eccentricity by sliding in the slots 
on the principle of an Oldham joint. The two rings carry 
between them on their outer circumference a thin steel drum 
which completely encloses the pistons and cylinders and sep- 
arates the oil in the mechanism in an inner portion, which 
does the work, and an outer portion which obviates leakage 
and may be connected with a reserve. The revolving parts 
present a cylindrical smooth body rotating without paddle 
wheel action and with a minimum of friction in the outer oil 
with which the case is filled. 

It is the mechanism just described which forms the driv- 
ing portion of the Carey variable hydraulic transmission 
shown in Fig. 4, representing dimensions suitable for trans- 
mitting 30 horsepowers at 800 revolutions per minute. The 
variable stroke pump—with the handwheel for actuating the 
stroke adjustment—is arranged at one end of the casing, and 
a similar machine, in which the stroke is fixed, however, 
acts as a driven motor at the other end. Between them 
there is placed a phosphor bronze valve piece which serves as 
the valve face for both the pump and the motor, having parts 
cast through from one side to the other. It also contains two 
ball valves which allow any shortage of oil in either part to 
be replenished automatically by suction. In addition it con- 
tains a relief valve which is connected to whichever part hap- 


(Continued on page 739) 





relation to the axis of rotation, and 


tible of being adjusted to an eccentric 
in utilizing two channels in an axial 





shaft for intake and discharge of the 
fluid. The Carey variable transmis- 
sion, as made for automobile purposes 
and for varying the speed and torque 
of propeller shafts in vessels, is based 
on the construction of the Carey 
variable capacity pump, the principal 
features of which are shown in Fig. 1. 
With the dimensions represented in 
this illustration this pump can absorb 
20 horsepowers at 1,000 revolutions 
per minute, registering 1,500 pounds 
pressure per square inch. 

The power shaft A drives the rotor } 
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body B in which the cylinder bores 
are drilled radially with ports to the 





Fig. 4—Combination of oil pumps constituting the Carey hydraulic transmission 
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Unusual Manifolds on Singer S1X 








Price $2,350— 
High -Powered- Motor— 
Cross-Head 
Pistons—Four-Speed 
Gearset— 

Spiral Bevel Axle 


fold as well as the carbureter is 
water-jacketed. The large diameter 
- and the lack of sharp turns allows a 


New Singer six with five-passenger body. The pointed radiator, clean running boards and good volumetric efficiency at high 


smooth lines are features 


the six, for $2,350 just announced by the Singer 
Motor Co., Long Island City, N. Y. It is equipped 
with a 4 by 5.5-inch motor, dry-plate clutch and four-speed 
gearset with direct on fourth. These three parts are com- 
bined in a unit and suspended on three points. The motor is 
rated at 50 horsepower, but has developed in excess of 100 
at speeds above 2,000 revolutions per minute. This power 
is sufficient to give the car, which is equipped with a five- 
passenger body, at a speed of better than 60 miles per hour 
and yet it is capable of ascending almost any hill on high 
vear—with a motor to wheel ratio of 3.66 to 1. The weight 
of the car is 3,800 pounds with all tanks filled and with full 
equipment. The wheelbase is 135 inches and the tires 36 by 4.5 
inches. All cars will be sold directly from the factory to 
consumer—no dealers will be appointed. In fixing the price 
at $2,350 the dealer’s profit has been given to the purchaser. 
In telling of the features of this new car, the most im- 
portant is the great power and flexibility of the motor which 
is obtained, it is said, by the use of unusual intake and ex- 
haust manifold designs and the installation of a 1.75-inch 
Cc. R. G. carbureter. Cross-head pistons are notable in the 
motor, which follows usual practice otherwise. The drop 
arm of the steering gear is adjustable for wear, cantilever 
rear springs are found and spiral bevel gears are used. 
Great stress is laid upon the peculiar design of the intake 
manifold. As will be noted by the accompanying illustra- 
tions, the passages are large, the curves easy and the mani- 


i [i features of unusual interest are incorporated in 






speed while the liberal water jacket- 
ing space prevents condensation and 
enables quick acceleration. Particles of gasoline that might 
condense on the walls are converted into vapor by the heat. 

Difficulty due to two cylinders exhausting at the same 
time is overcome by the new exhaust manifold which gives 
a separate passageway to each set of three cylinders. The 
illustration shows the simplicity of this construction, there 
being a wall in the manifold which separates the fiow of 
gas from the front pair of cylinders from that of the rear. 
The timing is arranged so that the exhausts of two cylinders 
in the same set are never open together, and therefore there 
is no interference between the cylinders. There is no danger 
of the exhaust from one cylinder just opening forcing gas 
back into another cylinder that has nearly finished this op- 
eration. 

Easily the most important feature of the motor itself, 
which is a Herschell-Spillman, is the new cross-head piston in 
which the head, which is exposed to the heat, is practically 
separate from the trunk of the piston which takes the thrust 
of the connecting-rod. These two parts are held together by 
an interior web. The advantage of this design is that the 
“upper part of the piston which carries the two rings, is 
made a comparatively loose fit while the trunk has only .001 
inch clearance. The head can expand when exposed to in- 
tense heat without seizing and there is little possibility of 
the body of the piston expanding enough to cause trouble be- 
cause the heat must travel through the interior web 
before it reaches the surface of the piston. This 
long path gives a large radiating surface. The 


Chassis showing arrangement of units. The power tire pump, generator, water pump and starting motor are arranged on the right 





side of the motor. Note the cantilever spring and the triangular torque rod 
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Left side of motor show'ng peculiar intake manifold which is claimed to give increased 
The Y part of the manifold, as well as the carbureter, is water-jacketed to prevent 


power. 
condensation of the gasoline 


small clearance possible between the trunk of the piston and 
the cylinder is due to the piston ordinarily being cooler 
than the cylinder, with the result that it expands less rap- 
idly and therefore there is no tendency for it to stick. 

Of more than usual interest is the method of fastening 
the pitman arm or steering drop arm. The hub of the arm 
and the shaft on to which it fits have triangular slots milled 
into it lengthwise. The shaft is tapered so that adjust- 
ment may be made as wear occurs by slightly tightening the 
nut holding the arm in place, it being further on the shaft 
and thus held solid. This steering gear is manufactured by 
the Jackson-Church-Wilcox Co., Saginaw, Mich. It is a 
worm and nut type and is also featured by a 2-inch steering 
post and a 19-inch wheel with finger grips. 


Smooth Body Surface 


Unbroken body lines characterize the body design and 
unusually complete appointments are noted. The lines are 
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Cross-head piston in which the head is 
practically separate from the trunk. The 
head is exposed to heat but the trunk Is not 


accentuated by the use of a pointed radiator and slightly 
sloping hood. Left drive with center control is standard. 
The windshield is built into the cowl and is a combination 
rain-vision and break-down type. All instruments are 
mounted flush on the cowl board. At the extreme left is the 
primer which consists of a plunger pump which acts on a 
ball valve and sends gasoline to the throat of the manifold 
to insure easy starting. Next there is a 100-mile Warner 
speedometer of standard construction with a small electric 
light to illuminate it at night. This device is driven from 
the rear of the gearset. There is a Westinghouse voltmeter 
and adjacent to this a fuel pump provided with a blow-off. In 
the center is the switch and coil, which forms part of the 
Eisemann dual system. A gasoline pressure gauge is pro- 
vided and this should register about 2 pounds. Next to this 
is an 8-day clock that is wound through the rim. An oil 
gauge shows the pressure in the lubricating system and 
should ordinarily register between 3 and 6 pounds depend- 
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Upper—Left—Intake manifold showing 


water jackets. Upper—Right—Portion of 










intake manifold which boits to cylinders. 


This manifold construction differs in de- 
















tail from that shown in the illustration 


motor. 


of the Lower—Left—Exhaust 


manifold showing partition which sepa- 


rates the two cylinder sets 
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Front of car 





Arrangement of instruments on cowl board 


ing on the temperature and also on the speed of the motor. 

At the right, there is a light which illuminates one-half of 
the instrument board and at the same time it can be re- 
moved and used as a trouble lamp, being provided with 10 
feet of cord for this purpose. A Pyrene fire extinguisher 
is placed to the right of the cowl. 

Just under the front cushion of the driver’s seat is the 
lighting switch. It is a three-gang type providing for the 
lighting of the side and tail lights, head and tail lights and 
for controlling the dash lights separately. 

A one-hand top made by the Pantasote company and cov- 
ered with the highest grade of pantasote is fitted. The front 
of the top fastens directly to the windshield by means of ball 
catches that eliminate the need for straps, or other fasten- 
ings. Jiffy curtains are included in the equipment. An in- 
teresting detail is the use of a flap on the back of the front 
seat to prevent this panel from being foot marked. Slip 
covers are fitted as well as the usual robe and foot rail. 

At the rear there is a substantial carrier for two spare 
tires, and license brackets are installed at the front and rear. 

Concealed hinges and door latches are used and the run- 
ning and floor boards are covered with corrugated linoleum. 
The squeaking of the body is prevented by mounting it on 
lead strips. 

The motor is a T-head design with the cylinders cast in 
two blocks of three. The valves are inclosed. The carbureter 
and magneto are mounted on the left, the latter being an 
Fisemann high-tension design, designated as model E MIR 6. 
The high-tension wires to the spark plugs are carried in an 
aluminum conduit. On the right side there are four motor 
accessories, the power tire pump, generator, water pump, and 
starting motor being arranged in this order from front to 
rear. The first three are driven from the same shaft while 
the starter turns the motor by a pinion meshing directly with 
teeth cut in the flywheel. The electric units are of Westing- 
house make, and the single-wire system is used, but the elec- 
tric light bulbs throughout the car are of the double wire type 
because it is easier to obtain these in out-of-the-way places 
than the single wire type. The return wire from each light is 
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grounded. All wires are encased in flexible metal conduits. 
Starting current is furnished by an LBA, S L B 610 storage 
battery, capacity being ampere 110 hours and the voltage 6. 
The battery is placed under the right front seat where it is 
easily accessible when water is added or specific gravity read- 
ings taken. The left compartment is for tools. 

To insure silence of operation the couplings at either side 
of the pump are leather while the connection between starter 
armature and the driving pinion is by an Oldham coupling. 

Cooling is accomplished by a V-type El Arco radiator which 
holds about 5 gallons. Water circulation is maintained by 
a centrifugal pump of large size and the circulation of air is 
aided by a five-bladed fan which is belt-driven, Adjustment 
for slack in the belt is provided for by a vertical slot in the 
bracket that carries the fan. 


Three Point Suspension 


As already stated, the power plant is suspended on three 
points, one at the front and two at the rear of the motor. The 
front support consists of an arched cross-member of inverted 
U-section, a bolt at the center of it carrying the motor. At 
the rear there are two arms extending from the crankcase. 

Lubrication is a combination of the splash and force feed 
methods, there being a gear pump to maintain a circulation 
of oil and sump in the bottom of the crankcase that holds ap- 
proximately 1 gallon. Plain bearings are used throughout 
the motor. Both crank and camshaft are supported on three 
bearings and the cam followers are the mushroom type. A 
combined oil filler and breather is located on the left side be- 
tween the cylinder sets. It is provided with a sight glass and 
a float to show the level of oil in the crankcase. 

Power is transmitted from the motor to the gearset through 
a dry plate clutch consisting of thirteen steel disks faced with 
fiber. A double helical spring supplies the pressure for en- 
gagement. A simple clutch brake is provided in the form of a 
fiber plate against which the clutch collar presses. 

(Continued on page 739) 



































Clutch and gearset construction. 


The clutch is a dry-plate type 




















Left—Detait of cantilever where it fastens to axle. Right— 
Method of fastening steering drop arm to steering gear. The shaft 


is conical so that play may be removed 
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Mounting of North East generator showing method of clamping 


the cross member to the frame 


STARTING and lighting system that is easily in- 
A stalled on almost every make of automobile has been 

perfected by the North East Electric Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. The starting motor and lighting generator are com- 
bined in a single unit which is mounted in front of the radi- 
ator, the drive being by silent chain to the front end of the 
crankshaft, at the point at which the starter crank 
dinarily attaches. This system is identical with the other 
systems built by this company for several years past, except 
that it is designed for mounting on any make of car. It is 
furnished both in 12 and 24-volt styles. A storage battery, 
which can be mounted on the running board or in the body, 
is furnished with the system. 


or- 


Placed Between Frame Members 


The motor-generator unit is mounted between the front 
frame members by means of two cross bars. The rear bar is 
an angle iron which is bolted at each end to the webs of the 
channel frame section by means of small angles. In the front 
the unit is supported by a heavy tube which is clamped to 

i‘ the horns of the springs. This member may be bent to bring 
it to the required height. 
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North East starting and lighting unit. 
the construction of the main shaft given. 
splines in one end of the driving shaft permit it to be cut to any desired length 
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A North East System for All Old Cars 


Motor-Generator Unit Replaces Crank 
Handle at Front of Car—Both 12- 
and 24-Volt Systems Offered 


The armature runs at approximately 2.66 crankshaft 
speed, the reduction being obtained, as already noted, by the 
use of a silent chain. The motor-generator unit is placed 
above the plane of the crankshaft and as the driving chain 
is at the front, the shaft which runs to the crankshaft passes 
under the unit. This shaft has long flutes milled in it and 
it may be cut off to the length desired. The coupling 
which makes connection between this shaft and the front of 
the crankshaft is left blank and is machined to suit each par- 
ticular installation. 


Accessibility a Feature 

The position of the starter has several advantages: It is 
easily accessible for adjustments, inspection or repairs and it 
aoes not interfere with the accessibility of any of the motor 
parts. There is little objection te this position as far as the 
appearance is concerned because the unit is ordinarily cov- 
ered with the front number jlate, as illustrated, brackets 
being provided for the attachment of the plate. 

The unit is suitably protected from the weather by a sheet 
metal case which may, however, be instantly removed. Ad- 
justment of the driving chain is obtained by swinging the 
generator about the point 
ing, where it is pivoted. 


A, in the accompanying line draw- 
There is an adjusting screw for this 
purpose. 


Armature Only Moving Part 


Only one moving part is found in the unit, and that is the 
armature which is mounted on annular ball bearings. No 
mechanical governor is used. The brush construction is es- 
pecially for automobile work and the brushes are manufac- 
tured from a material having high conductivity and long life. 
All coils are treated with an oil and moisture-proof com- 
pound. The materials give the maximum amount of strength 
with a minimum amount of weight, it is said. 


Fourteen-volt bulbs are used on both the 12- 


and 24-volt 
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At the left the mounting of the unit is illustrated, the driving chain and gears are shown, and 
The right view shows the front end and 


illustrates the driving gear mechanism. The long 
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Appearance of North East motor-generator unit before the 


attachment of the license tag 
systems throughout. The head lamps are 21 candlepower, 
the side lamps 4-candlepower and the tail lamp is also 4- 
candlepower. Bayonet bases are found throughout. The wir- 
ing is extremely simple. Two wires run straight from the 
battery to the motor-generator unit. To these leads the vari- 
ous lighting wires are attached, while the wires running to 
the starting switch are on a separate circuit. 

A full line of accessories are manufactured to go with the 
starting and lighting system. These include torpedo head- 
lights finished in japan and brass or japan and nickel, and 
side and tail lights similarly shaped, and finished. Two types 
of dashlights are made; one for flush mounting and the other 
with a ball and socket mounting. In addition a flush type 
voltmeter showing the condition of the battery, whether 
is offered and a hydrometer syringe 
gravity of the electrolyte completes 


charged, or discharged, 
for testing the specific 
the line. 


Attachment Is Simple 


The installation of the North East system is simple, and 
can be accomplished at very little expense. The first step is 
to remove the timing gear cover, and then the dimensions of 
the end of the crankshaft are taken and the coupling is ma- 
chined to fit over this end. The large end of the coupling is 
left soft so that it may be machined without difficulty. When 
mounting this clutch member it is important that there i: 
ufficient fastening for the keys and bolts so that no trouble 
will appear from this part coming’ loose. 

If it is necessary to shorten the driving shaft a piece is cut 
from the end having the long splines. As this shaft is hard- 
ened on the surface, however, it is first necessary to grind 
through this hard surface, after which the remainder of the 
section may be cut with a saw. The end is then squared up 
by grinding. If this shaft is too long, damage to the bear- 
ings will result. 


Starting Switch Near Motor 


The starting switch is mounted near the front of the mo- 
tor and as closely to the motor generator as convenient in 
order to have the wires as short as possible to cut down re- 
The starting button is located on the foot- 
hoards and the cable running to the switch so adjusted that 
there is no slack when the button and the switch arm are 
in their normal positions. Where the run of cable is longer 
than usual it is advisable to support it in one or two places. 

If the car is fitted with oil lamps, side and rear, and gas 
head lamps, these may be transformed by mounting reflectors 
in the head lamps and adapters in the side and tail lamps. In 
case the car is fitted with electric lights, a very careful in- 
Spection of the connections and the lamp sockets should be 
made to see that they are in good order and then the bulbs 
should be replaced with the standard 14-volt type used with 
this system. 


sistance losses. 





North East generator almost completely concealed by the license 
tag. Brackets are provided for its attachment 


More Cars, Fewer Horses in Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 13—According to Tax Commis- 
sioner Arnold of this city the number of automobiles owned 
here is 5,943 as against 4,744 in 1913, there being thus a 
gain of 1,199 cars within 12 months. 

During the same period the number of horses, mules and 
asses decreased by 193, the total being 11,032, instead of 
11,225 last year. While in 1913 the number of cars owned 
was only a trifle over one-third the number of horses, this 
year there are more than half the number of automobiles 
than horses. 

The personal property record for 1914 shows a total of 
$91,348,240, of which $3,791,535 is credited to automobiles, 
$86,870 to other motor vehicles, $1,189,885 to horses, mules, 
asses, $568,830 to wagons, carriages, sleighs. 
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Diagram of 12-volt system. Two leads run from the battery to 
the motor-generator unit. From those two leads wires branch off 
to the various lamp circuits. The starting switch is on a separate 
circuit 
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Diagram of 24-volt system. In this system, also, there are two 
main wires from the motor-generator to the storage battery, and 
the lamp wires branch off from these two main leads, but in this 
case each pair of lamps is put in series due to the use of twice the 
voltage with the same type of lamps 
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Four and Six Comprise 1915 Davis Line 








Four Is 
Compromise Size 
Between 
Two Previous 
Models— 
$100 Cheaper— 
New 








Streamline Bodies 


Left—Six-cylinder motor used in 1915 Davis. 


OR 1915 the Davis line, manufactured by the George W. 

K Davis Motor Car Co., Richmond, Ind. has been con- 

siderably revamped. In 1914 it consisted of a six and 

two fours. For 1915 there will be one four, a compromise 
size between its predecessors, and a continuation of the six. 

While all the details of the six have not as yet been fully 
decided, the chassis will be practically the same as before and, 
as regards the body, it will be offered in five- and six-pas- 
senger styles at $2,150 for the five and $2,185 for the six- 
passenger. This is the same as last year, but the bodies are 
entirely new. 

For 1914 the Davis fours were respectively 3.5 by 5 and 
3.75 by 5.25 inches. For 1915 the four will be 3.75 by 5. Out- 
side of the change in dimensions, however, the motor re- 
sembles very much the smaller four of 1914 in that it is a 
Continental unit power plant with three-point suspension and 
block-cast L-head cylinders. 

Besides bringing the line down to a two-chassis basis and 
bringing the bodies up to the latest dictates of streamline 
fashion, the Davis company has made few alterations in the 
cars themselves. The bodies, in fact, have been kept up to 
date by giving them the prevailing molded form, eliminating 
the side lamps and amplifying the dash equipment. 


Bendix Gear for Starter 


The changing of the instrument board has been rendered 
possible by an alteration in the starting and lighting outfit. 
This is the incorporation in the Westinghouse ignition-light- 
ing unit of the coil. The coil used to be on the dash, now it is 
under the hood with the generator. Another change in the 
Westinghouse apparatus, which is used for starting as well 
as lighting, is the use of the Bendix gear for the engagement 
of the cranking motor to the engine. 

The Bendix gear is an ingenious arrangement in which the 
drive pinion on the cranking motor is carried loosely on the 
armature shaft of the motor, being free to travel in a spiral 
groove with which it engages on that shaft. The loose pinion 
carries a pendulum and when the armature of the starting 
motor revolves, the gear is held from revolving with it by 
the weight of the pendulum. Consequently, the pinion travels 
along the shaft until it engages with the gear on the flywheel. 
At this point it has to revolve with the shaft of the cranking 
motor and thus spins the engine. As soon as the latter starts 
under its own power the gear is thrown off by the centrifugal 
force of the pendulum and with the opening of the switch 
the starting motor is thrown out of action. 

Although the unit power plant construction has been 
maintained without change, a shift has been made from the 





Right—Four-cylinder engine used in new 
Davis with one valve cover plate removed 























Water pump arrangement on six-cylinder Davis motor. Thermo- 
syphon cooling is used on the four 


disk to the cone clutch in the four. This has been effected 
without a change of housing as is provided in the Continental 
engine. 


Another change is in the fuel feed. This was formerly by 
pressure but since the tank is located beneath the front seat, 
gravity has been deemed a sufficient method of bringing the 
fuel to the carbureter. 

Thermo-syphon cooling is still used on the four but the new 
rounded vertical tube radiator adds more cooling surface. A 
new carbureter, which the Davis engineers state will produce 
a notable gain in economy, has been adopted. This is the 
Stromberg, Model K. 


Price $100 Lower Than for 1914 


No changes are found in the drive members or in the rear 
axle, but the wheels are larger and now carry 34 by 4 tires, 
whereas the previous small four of which this is the out- 
growth had 33 by 4. All around, it is a larger car of up-to- 
date design for less money. The car sells for $1,235 fully 
equipped in touring or roadster body. This is a reduction of 
$100 as compared to the smaller four of last season. 

The power plant used in the four is the Continental W. It 
is a block motor with L-head cylinders, suspended at three 
points and providing a unit plant. The bore of 3.75 and 
stroke of 5 inches provides a horsepower rating of 22.25, but 
as the stroke bore ratio is 1.33, this rating is considered very 
conservative. 
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Three rings are used on the pistons and conventional prac- effected on the mesh between the drive pinion and the large 
tice is followed in regard to I-beam connecting-rods with wide bevel gear. 
bearings. The crankshaft is of .40 carbon steel analysis. The frame construction is such that a straight taper is 
The disk clutch and gearbox are housed in the same unit, given. The springs are Sheldon products, being 2 inches in 
as the crankcase of this motor is carried back past the fly- width and of platform construction in the rear. 
wheel ending in a broad face to which the gearset housing is A full line of equipment is supplied. The Westinghouse 
bolted. The gearbox is a Warner three-speed design. The  two-unit lighting, starting and ignition is provided. It is a 
gears in this set are designed for maximum toughness, hav-  -yolt job with the lighting and ignition generator in a unit 
ing a chrome-vanadium composition. with the step-up coil for high-tension ignition. The distrib- 
The driveshaft is inclosed in 2 torsion tube, but the drive yter is also a unit with the generator. This unit is mounted 
is transmitted to the car by way of the rear springs. The on the right of the motor. The battery is a Willard. The 
rear axles are Weston-Motts, three-quarter floating. A wheelbase of this car is 112 inches. 
feature of these axles is the ease of adjustment that can be 













































Few Changes in Six—New Bodies 





The power plant and chassis of the six remains practically 
the same as for 1914, although parts of the electric equip- 
ment have not as yet been determined, and deliveries will not 
start on the remodeled body until November. 

The six L-head cylinders are cast in threes, and have a 
bore and stroke of 3.75 by 5.25 inches. This is the Conti- 
nental Six P type. The motor has a three-bearing crankshaft 
of 90,000 pounds tensile strength. The bearing diameters 
are respectively 2, 2.25 and 2 inches for the front, center 
and rear. When finish ground the crankpins have a diameter 
of 1.875 inches. 

The pistons are three-ringed with pins having a bearing 
length of 1 7-32 by 1 7-8 inches. Connecting-rods are drop- 
forged I-beams of .40 carbon steel and the caps on the lower 
bearing are held by nickel-steel bolts. 

All valves are inclosed and are on the right side, being 
driven by a 1 1-16 inch diameter camshaft having three 
bearings. The timing gears are helical. 

Ignition will be taken care of by a Bosch dual system, the 
battery end of it being taken care of by a Willard install- 
ation. The carbureter is the Stromberg G. 





v 





Pump Water Circulation 


On this car, pump water circulation is used. Another 
point of difference between this and the four is the use of a 
disk clutch and Warner four-speed gearbox. 

The rear axle is floating. Left drive and center control, 
37 by 4.5 inch tires and a 128-inch wheelbase are features of 
the chassis. 

The new bodies on this car are full streamline effects with- 
Upper—Six-cylinder Davis five-passenger touring car for 1915 outa break. Full equipment is sold with the car. The prices 


selling at $2,150. Note streamline form and absence of dash lamps. on this are $2,150 for the five-passenger and $2,185 for the 
Middle—F our-passenger, two-cylinder roadster type. Lower—Four- six-nassenwer 
cylinder, five-passenger touring car which sells for $1,235 pas ger. 
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Plan view of six-cylinder Davis chassis showing left drive and center control and mounting of Westinghouse starting system at the left 
of the motor. Note platform rear spring, and extra tire bracket 
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Traffic eanimeiind 


AST week’s “get together” convention of a score 
or more of motor truck makers emphasized 
the old problem of selling motor trucks and in- 

cidentally drove home once more the argument that 
traffic engineering is daily becoming a greater factor 
in the selling of trucks. 

Three years ago when one of our industrial en- 
gineers put the expression of traffic engineering on 
the motor truck salesmanship map, the traffic en- 
gineer was some form of superior personage occupy- 
ing a middle ground somewhere between the pur- 
chaser and the maker. He was not a regular sales- 
man, but a specialist who was called into consulta- 
tion when the standard proposals of the salesman 
failed to bring conviction to the buyer. 

Today the movement, as expressed last week, has 
gone further, and now traffic engineering is, or at 
least should be, an asset of every salesman, who ex- 
pects to continue in merchandising power transporta- 
tion in the form of motor trucks. The proposal was 
made by one of the speakers, and it deserves to be 
carried into execution, that each factory should open 
a school on traffic engineering for the education of 
all salesmen in the service of that company and its 
dealers. 

This is a bold conception and a commendable one. 
It has but one mission, namely, actually selling mo- 
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tor trucks, in contrast with trying to dispose of them 
whether they best meet the requirements of the 
buyer or not. 

The establishment of such a school pre-supposes 
the fact that to date many trucks have been sold 
that are not well suited to the field of work they have 
been placed in. There is one result that can follow 
such a condition—the truck does not work to its 
maximum capacity, its efficiency factor is too low, 
the purchaser is not satisfied. 

What would you think of a garageman who in 
order to do his regular line of repair work bought 
an immense factory lathe, one only intended for 
special lines of work in a large factory. It would be 
a very poor investment. But we meet with such 
absurdities in the truck field. Today you find a mer- 
chant with a 3-ton truck when a 1500-pound vehicle 
would better meet his requirements. Perhaps the 
salesman was to blame in his anxiety to make a sale 

Traffic engineering, even in its simplest elements, 
would in the mind of the salesman work against 
such ill-advised sales, sales which though satisfac- 
tory at the beginning will end in disappointment 
when the buyer becomes aware of his folly. 

The day of traffic engineering school in every fac- 
tory will be welcomed if it will do nothing more than 
give salesmen the proper perspective of the field of 
truck operation, so that they will not err in selling to 
a merchant a type of vehicle entirely unsuited to his 
field. Better that such a sale were not made, than 
that it stand to bring discredit later upon the vehicle 
and its maker. 


The Streamline Concept 


O term in the automobile world has been more 
N abused than the expression “streamline.” 
Three years ago when it came on the hori- 
zon, in its application to certain aspects of body 
lines, its misuse began and it has increased ever 
since in direct proportion to the number of concerns 
manufacturing bodies that they imagine come under 
this classification. 

The term is misused, largely due to ignorance of 
the true meaning of the word streamline. One year 
ago if a cowl took the place of the straight dash the 
body was described as a streamline one. In another 
factory when the bonnet was given a flare so as to 
enlarge gradually from the radiator to the cowl the 
word streamline covered the situation. This year 
the word is used irrespective of the nature of the 
body curves, and for 1915 the misuse of the term 
promises to be as general. 

THE WORD “STREAMLINE” FROM ITS SIM- 
PLEST MEANING SUGGESTS THAT THE 
LINES MUST BE SIMILAR TO THOSE THAT 
A STREAM OF WATER WOULD FOLLOW IF 
FLOWING AROUND AN OBJECT OF SIMILAR 
SHAPE. GRANTED THIS, WHAT WOULD BE 
THE FIRST CHARACTERISTIC OF SUCH 
LINES? THEY WOULD BE CONTINUOUS; IN 
OTHER WORDS IT WOULD BE UNNATURAL 
TO HAVE LINES SUCH AS TO SET UP EDDY 
CURRENTS, OR MINIATURE WHIRLPOOLS 
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AROUND DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE BODY. 

A final test of the streamline conception might 
be carried out imaginatively if a body were placed 
in a current of water with the radiator end pointing 
up stream. Observe if the water flows regularly 
along the side lines from front to rear. Does it ad- 
here closely, or are there curves which tend to throw 
the water off, away from the body, and before it 
returns to the body little eddies are set up. 

SUCH AN IMAGINARY TEST REVEALS NOT 
A FEW ESSENTIALS OF STREAMLINE DE- 
SIGN. TO BEGIN: THERE MUST NOT BE ANY 
CURVE THAT LEADS THE EYE AWAY FROM 
THE BODY LINES IN REAR OF THAT CURVE; 
RATHER EACH CURVE SHOULD LEAD THE 
EYE INTO THE BODY FURTHER BACK. 

Apply this test to any body you desire. Does the 
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curve at the cowl lead the eye away from the body 
and direct it upwards, if so the streamline ideal 
has been violated, the curve is exactly the reverse 
of the true streamline one. 

In streamline formations the front end is invari- 
ably the largest and there is a general tapering to- 
wards the rear. The fastest fishes, those capable of 
sustained speeds of nearly 60 miles per hour, are 
fashioned true to this conception of the streamline. 
The largest diameter of the body is much closer to 
the head than to the tail. Observe such mammals 
swimming and there is not a place on the entire 
body where a curve tends to lead out of the body, but 
rather each curve is formed to lead into the body— 
it is in short an unbroken line from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tail. This is the true stream- 
line conception. 


VanDervoort Nominated for S. A. E. President 


EW YORK CITY, Oct. 12—W. H. VanDervoort, presi- 
dent of the Moline Automobile Co., has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Society of Automobile Engineers for 
next year by the Nominating Committee, and to succeed Hen- 
ry L. Leland, who has occupied this post during the present 
year. Mr. VanDervoort has had wide experience that should 
qualify him for this post. In addition to his experience as a 
manufacturer, he was, previous to his connection with the mo- 
tor car industry, a professor in the University of Illinois. 
The complete list of officers nominated follows: 


President...... W. H. VanDervoort Second Vice-Pres...Jos. A. Anglada 
First Vice-Pres. Frederick R. Hutton THOROIOE ooo scicees's \. B. Cumner 
COUNSELLORS 
ers Ae a | ee 1915 16 

Jou WHMIBEON «cos c cic vase 1915-16 Frank M. Germane......... 1915 


Frederick R. Hutton, familiarly known as Prof. Hutton, is 
associated with the testing laboratory of the Automobile Club 
of America. Jos. A. Anglada has been a member of the 
counsel for 2 years, and is a consulting engineer in New York. 
A. B. Cumner, consulting engineer, New York, is nominated 
to take the place which has been held by Hermann Cuntz for 
a number of years. 


Packard Surplus is $1,797,820.42 


DETROIT, MicH., Oct. 14—The Packard Motor Car Co. in 
its annual statement issued today shows a surplus of $1,797,- 
820.42. This is $600,000 greater than the surplus for the 
previous year. This surplus remained after deducting for 
plant depreciation, paying all expenses of the business and 


interest on debenture notes or setting aside proper reserves 
to cover the same and after paying the regular dividends on 
the preferred stock and a special distribution of the com- 
mon stock of the company. 

During the fiscal year 3,612 vehicles of all types, includ- 
ing passenger and commercial types, were manufactured. 


Australian Imports Decrease 8% in 1913 


New York City, Oct. 10—At the request of the Motor 
Traders’ Assn. of New South Wales, the Federal Dept. of 
Trade and Customs has compiled a return of motor-vehicle 
importations into Australia for the calendar year 1913. A 
comparison with similar figures for 1912 shows a falling off 
in chassis imports of 8 per cent., the amounts expended for 
the respective years being: 1912, $7,063,700; 1913, $6,489,- 
722. Every state with the exception of Tasmania, which 
gained 32 per cent., lost ground in chassis importations dur- 
ing the year under review. Body imports also declined, the 
decrease in 1913 as compared with 1912 being $43,488, or 
about 4 per cent. 

The combined chassis imports from the United States and 
Canada substantially exceeded those from the United King- 
dom. This is the first time on record that this has happened, 
and denotes the great demand for the cheap, light car, to 
which the American and Canadian manufacturers pay 
special attention. 

Details of the imports into the Commonwealth are given 
in the accompanying table. 








CHASSIS FOR MOTOR CARS (NOT INCLUDING RUBBER TIRES, LORRIES AND WAGONS). 
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$299,551 $123,736 $146,423 $73,640 $33,204 $1,052,793 
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372 Companies Allotted Space for National 


Shows 
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New York Has 188 and Chicago 184—Ninety-five Car Exhibitors 
for New York—Five Electrics—Chicago Has 


Ninety-six, with 


EW YORK CITY, Oct. 12—Final allotments of space for 
the automobile shows at this city, on January 2-9, and 

at Chicago, January 23-30, were made on October 8. A total 
of 372 companies received space allotments for the two shows, 
New York leading with 188 and Chicago with 184, as com- 
pared with 353 in 1913, with 183 for New York and 170 


for Chicago. 


There will be ninety-five passenger car exhibitors at New 
York City, divided up into ninety gasoline and five electric 
car companies, while Chicago will have ninety-six passenger 
car exhibitors, with seven of these being electric car ex- 
hibitors. Seventy-four of these are N. A. C. C. members. 

Last year there were seventy-nine car exhibitors at New 


York and sixty-five at Chicago. 


There will be ninety-three accessory exhibitors at this 
city and eighty-eight at Chicago. Last year there were 104 
at this city and 105 at Chicago. This decrease is due to the 
tire, axle and ball bearing people’s refusal to exhibit this 
year. Only two of these concerns have expressed their desire 


Seven Electrics 


at the shows are the American Cyclecar Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Argo Motor Co., Jackson, Mich.; Cresson-Morris Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Durant Dort Carriage Co., Flint, Mich.; Enger 
Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, O.; L. P. C. Motor Car Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Cowles-MacDowell Pneumobile Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mil- 
burn Wagon Co., Toledo, O.; W. A. Paterson Co., Flint, Mich.; 
Sphinx Motor Car Co., York, Pa.; Remington Motor Co., 
Rahway, N. J., Crawford Automobile Co., Hagerstown, Md.; 
Entz Motor Car Corp., New York City; Scripps-Booth Co., 
Detroit, Mich., and the Pilot Motor Car Co., Richmond, Va. 

Those companies exhibiting at last year’s show which will 
not be present this year are the following: Pope Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; American Motors Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Palmer-Singer Mfg. Co., Long Island City; Simplex Auto- 
mobile Co., New York City; Thomas-Howard Co., Jackson, 
Mich.; Vaughan Car Co., Kingston, N. Y.; Norwalk Motor 
Car Co., Martinsburgh, W. Va., and the Selden Motor Vehicle 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

In the drawing for space the first choice fell to the Over- 


to exhibit and they are the Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, O., land, followed by Studebaker, Buick, Cadillac, Chalmers, 


maker of roller bearings, and the Bearing Co. of America 
Lancaster, Pa., maker of ball bearings and universal joints. 
Those companies which are exhibiting for the first time 


, Hudson, Packard, Maxwell, Hupp, Reo, Oakland, Pierce, 
Paige-Detroit, White, Jeffery, Cole and Locomobile. The 
complete order of drawing is given at the end of this article. 


Exhibitors at New York and Chicago Automobile Shows 


pS eB ee ee Detroit, Mich. 
American Electric Car Co...... Chicago, Ill. 
Anderson Electric Car Co.,....Detroit, Mich. 
Apperson Bros. Automobile Co.Kokomo, Ind. 
Auburn Automobile Co........ Auburn, Ind. 
Austin Automobile Co..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Baker Motor Vehicle Co....Cleveland, Ohio 
Briggs-Detroiter Co. .......... Detroit, Mich. 
memees Motor Ce... .cccces New York, N. Y. 
PE Gn oe cecceueesenus Flint, Mich. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
lg. Pontiac, Mich. 
a a Ge Ee. Cis BG. oc ese tacine, Wis. 
Chaimers Motor Co........e:. Detroit, Mich. 
Chandler Motor Car Co....Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cole Motor Car Co........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cunningham, Son & Co., Jas. Rochester, N. Y. 
: i eS 3. Sa Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co..... Syracuse, N. Y. 
oo. 4 ere Elyria, Ohio 
Haynes Automobile Co........ Kokomo, Ind. 
Hudson Motor Car Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
mupp Motor Car Co.....ccce. Detroit, Mich. 
Imperial Automobile Co...... Jackson, Mich. 
Inter-State Automobile Co.....Muncie, Ind. 
Jackson Automobile Co........ Jackson, Mich. 
Thomas B. Jeffery Co......... Kenosha, Wis. 
mune meteor Car Co... ..ccccee Detroit, Mich. 
Kissel Motor Car Co......... Hartford, Wis. 
Kline Motor Car Corporation. Richmond, Va. 
more Seeter Car Ge... cccccccs Detroit, Mich. 
Locomobile Co. of America. Bridgeport, Conn. 
eS SS SS ere Detroit, Mich. 
OO | ee Indianapolis, Ind. 
McFarlan Carriage Co..... Connersville, Ind. 
Mack Bros. Motor Car Co..New York, N. Y. 
Marion Motor Car Co...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Maxwell Motor Co., Inc....... Detroit, Mich. 
Mercer Automobile Co........ Trenton, N. J. 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co...... Racine, Wis. 
Moline Automobile Co...... East Moline, Ill. 
Moon Motor Car Co.......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Motor Car Mfg. Co........ Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Motor Vehicle Co.Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co... .Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oakland Motor Car Co........ Pontiac, Mich. 
Ohio Miectric Car Co.........- Toledo, Ohio 
Olds Motor Works........... Lansing, Mich. 
Packard Motor Car Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co...Detroit, Mich. 
Peerless Motor Car Co....... Cleveland, Ohio 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co...Buffalo, N. Y. 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pullman Motor Car Co.......-.+.- York, Pa. 
Rauch & Lang Carriage Co...Cleveland, Ohio 
memal Motor Car Co....cccces Detroit, Mich. 
mee Motor Car Co. ..cccccsece Lansing, Mich. 
eS. ee Detroit, Mich. 


OE a BR a eer Reading, Pa. 
Speedwell Motor Car Co....... Dayton, Ohio 
i « ae MOU Ge occ ccewecs Cleveland, Ohio 
Stevens-Duryea Co....Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
WOUGODRNET COPD... ck cccccccess Detroit, Mich. 
Stutz Motor Car Co...... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co..........Moline, Ill. 
eer ere Indianapolis, Ind. 
Westcott Motor Car Co...... Richmond, Ind. 
ME GM, vn icncecunccceeeoe ews Cleveland, Ohio 
Weieye-Overinnd Co... cccccccces Toledo, Ohio 
Winton Motor Car Co....... Cleveland, Ohio 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co........ Chicago, Il. 


The following manufacturers who are 
not members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce will exhibit at 
both New York and Chicago. 


pO he Pere ree re Fostoria, O. 
American Cyclecar Co..... Bridgeport, Conn. 
TS. ere Jackson, Mich. 
Cresson-Morris Co.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crow Bete Car Ce... iccccvcees Elkhart, Ind. 
Davis Motor Car Co... ..c.ccee Richmond Ind. 
Durant-Dort Carriage Co........ Flint, Mich. 
Enger Motor Car Co...... Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Herrf-Brooks Corp........ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Herreshoff Motor Co.......... Detroit, Mich. 
i TB Racine, Wis. 
Lexington-Howard Co..... Connorsville, Ind. 
McIntyre Co., W. H...........Auburn, Ind. 
ps re ere Waltham, Mass. 
Monarch Motor Car Co........ Detroit, Mich. 
PEUUTR WARM CO... ccc ccccccces Toledo, O. 
eee ee Flint, Mich. 
Partin-Palmer Motor Car Co. .Detroit, Mich. 
Remington Motor Co.........New York City 
Sonminx Motor Car Co... ccscccccess York, Pa. 
Berippe-BoOtn CO... .ccecccvece Detroit, Mich. 
Twombly Motors Co...........New York City 


The following, made up of non-mem- 
bers of the N. A. C. C. are on the list 
for the New York show only: Pilot Mo- 
tor Car Co., Richmond, Ind.; Fischer Mo- 
tor Corp., New York City; Grant Motor 
Co., Findlay, O.; Crawford Automobile 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., and Entz Motor 
Car Corp., New York City. 

The following non-members of the N. 
A. C. C. will exhibit at Chicago only; 
Bartholomew Co., Peoria, Ill.; Buckeye 


Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind.; Empire Auto- 
mobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Cowles- 
Macdowell Pneumobile Co., Chicago, III. 


Accessory Exhibitors of New York 
and Chicago Shows 


American Bronze Co.........--:; Berwyn, Pa. 
ye ee Dayton, Ohio 
Automobile Supply Mfg. Co..Brooklyn, N. Y. 


jadger Brass Mfg. Co., The..Kenosha, Wis. 
tearing Co. of America, The..Lancaster, Pa. 


Benford. Mie, Co..cccccers Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Blackledge Mfg. Co., John W...Chicago, Il. 
Bock Bearing Co., The.......... Toledo, Ohio 
Brown, William H.......... Cleveland, Ohio 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co...... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Brown-Lipe-Gear Co........Syracuse, N. Y. 
Byrne, Kingston & Co......... Kokomo, Ind. 
gE A ere Boston, Mass. 
Champion Ignition Co............ Flint, Mich. 
Cowles & Co., C..........New Haven, Conn. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co., 

| a eae ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit Lubricator Co......... Detroit, Mich. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos..... Jersey City, N. J. 
Doehler Die-Casting Co..... 3rooklyn, N. Y. 
Double Fabric Tire Co..........4 Auburn, Ind. 
Dunlop Wire Wheel Corp..New York, N. Y. 
eS OS ee: eee Chicago, Il. 
Dyneto Electric Co.......... Syracuse, N. Y. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Co....Chicago, III. 


Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co....... Cleveland, Ohio 
Garage Equipment Mfg. Co..Milwaukee, Wis. 
Garford Mfg. Co., The.......... Elyria, Ohio 


Gemmer-Detroit Starter Co....Detroit, Mich. 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Golde-Patent Mfg. Co...... New York, N. Y. 
ee Oe ee icaciiccnsvawnes Boston, Mass. 
pS ee Streator, IIl. 
Harris Of] Co., A. W...c- Providence, a 
Hartford Suspension Co....Jersey City, N. J. 
Hassler, Robert H......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Heinze Electric Co., The...... Lowell, Mass. 


Hoffecker Co., TH. ..isceccece Boston, Mass. 
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International Acheson Graphite Co., 


Kent Mfg. Works, Atwater.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kokomo Hilectric Co....ceccecs Kokomo, Ind. 





3 
3 















Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


J. M. Shock Absorber Co..Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kellogg Mie. Co.....26.6.. Rochester, N. Y. 


Leather Tire Goods Co..Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co....Newark, N. J. 


Mosler & Co., a Vernon, N. Y. 
Motsinger 20 Mfg. Co. "une. Ind. 


Van Sicklen Co., nay 


National Screw & Tack Co., The Veeder Mfg. Co., 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant wens .New York, N. Y. 
North Wiese Electric Co. ‘Rochester, ae 2 


Pantasote Co., The........ New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Model Engine Co..Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Randall-Faichney Co., The....Boston, Mass. 
a Re eee Philadelphia, Pa. 


Waltham Watch Co 


Willard Storage 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co.. 


Taylor Instrument Co. (Motometer Co.), 


United States Light & Heating Co., The, 


Warner Gear Co......-. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Wheeler & Schebler....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
3attery Co..Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Splitdorf Electrical Co...... 
Standard Thermometer Co... 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 









-Newark, N. J. English & Mersick Co....New Haven, Conn. 
-Boston, Mass. 

Hartford Machine Screw Co..Hartford, Conn. 

Chicage, I. Hawn, Geo. A... bec ccsicess New York, z. 


-—Chicamo, Tl. TRGR BGO. tic ccccccccces New York, ms 


Light Mite. Parry. Coe.....00<2%- Pottstown, Pa. 
Manufacturers Fdry. Co., The., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Perfection Spring Co........ Cleveland, Ohio 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sloan & Chase Mfg. Co. (Motor Com- 
Kasia New York, N. Y. WRORBOT GO.) visis.c6-0:0:0:00:40.50.00 OWA Die ae 
een New York, N. Y. Springfield Metal Body Co..Springfield, Mass. 


Aurora, IIl. Standard Welding Co., The..Cleveland, Ohio 


Ward Leonard Electric Co..Bronxville, N. Y. 
White & Bagley Co., The..Worcester, Mass. 


. . .... Weeder Bite (on... Te. < sic <c Hartford, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio Voorhees Rubber Mts. Co. Jersey City, N a 
National oe ee P ittsburgh, Pa. 
pala Waltham, Mass. 
Lid cacaleabte a Muncie, Ind. 


Accessory Exhibitors at Chicago 
Show Only 


ee I. RS bao viaiewancuw aan Harvey, Ill. 
Continental Motor Mfg. Co... .Detroit, ap 


E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ral Equipment Co., The. Bridgeport, Conn. ibi Edison Storage Battery Co....Orange, N 
Royal Equir Cc gel Accessory Exhibitors at New York ee 2 ieee F- € 
Sager Co., J. H.........000- Rochester, N. Y. Show Only Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., The....Chicago, Il. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., A...... Brooklyn, N.Y. National Coil Co............. Lansing, Mich. 
Schwarz Wheel Co., The..Philadelphia, Pa. Bosch Magneto Co........ New York, N.Y. Remy Electric Co............ Anderson, Ind. 
WR 8, ik ene wceneees Waupun, Wis. 3udd Mfg. Co., Edward G..Philadelphia, Pa. Sulzberger ho ee Chicago, Ill. 
Sparks-Withington Co., The..Jackson, Mich. : Vesta Accumulator Co.......... Chicago, Ill. 
Oe a: Se ene Plainfield, N. J. Coes Wrench Co.......... Worcester, Mass. WeEEner BENE. COs ccsseciccicwcsiees Toledo, Ohio 
Order of Drawing for Space 

1. Willys-Overland 12. Pierce-Arrow 23. Peerless 34. National 45. Garford 56. King 

2. Studebaker 13. Paige-Detroit 24. Winton 35. Haynes 46. Abbott 57. Speedwell 

3. Buick 14, White 25. Velie. 36. Apperson 47. Marion 58. Westcott 

4. Cadillac 15. Jeffery 26. Stevens-Duryea 37. Saxon 48. Imperial 59. Inter-State 

5. Chalmers 16. Cole 27. Krit 38. Premier 49. Pathfinder 60. McFarlan 

6. Hudson 17. Locomobile 28. Stearns 39. Mercer 50. Cunningham 61. Kline 

7. Packard 18. Franklin 29. Cartercar 40. Chandler 51. 2. bm. SE 62. Briscoe 

8. Maxwell 19. Lozier 30. Moon 41. Marmon 52. Moline 63. Lyons-Atlas 

9. Hupp 20. Kissel 31. Jackson 42. Briggs-Detroiter 53. Pullman 64. Great Western 

10. Reo 21. Case 32. Olds 43. Auburn 54. Avery 65. Austin 

11. Oakland 22. Mitchell-Lewis 33. Regal 44. Stutz 55. S. G. V. 66. Dodge Bros. 


67. Chevrolet 


Eight Electric Makers 
Exhibit at Palace 


Both Passenger Cars 
and Trucks Are Displayed— 
Batteries, Machine Shop, Etc. 


EW YORK CITY, Oct. 10—Over fifty cars are shown by 
eight exhibiting companies at the Electrical Exposition 
and Motor Show which opened in Grand Central Palace on 
Wednesday, October 7, to remain open until October 17. In 
addition there are a score of other companies exhibiting prod- 
ucts of interest and use to electric vehicle owners, while the 
machine shop and garage shown on the third floor are of in- 
terest to gasoline car owners as well. 

There are five exhibitors of passenger cars, the Baker Mo- 
tor Vehicle Co., Cleveland, O., S. R. Bailey & Co., Boston, 
Mass., Anderson Electric Car Co., Detroit, Mich., Flanders 
Electric, Pontiac, Mich., and Rauch & Lang Carriage Co., 
Cleveland, O. There are three exhibitors of trucks, Commer- 
cial Truck Co. of America, Philadelphia, Pa., General Ve- 
hicle Co., Long Island City, and Ward Motor Vehicle Co., 
tod York City. Some of the exhibits are described here- 
with: 

The Baker exhibit consists of a single car—a double-drive 
brougham model BBD upholstered in dark green cloth. The 
lever control system is fitted with an interlocking device 
preventing the use of more than one set at a time. The con- 
trol lever is set just above the steering lever and is consid- 
erably shorter. The controller is of the continuous torque 
drum type and gives six speeds forward and three reverse. 
An automatic circuit cuts off the current when the emergency 
brake is applied and the current cannot be turned on again. 
until the brake is released. The body work is up to date, the 
panels being of aluminum, window sashless with mechanical 
lifters and equipment being complete. The car sells for $3,000 
with bevel gear drive and $3,250 with worm drive. 

The Rauch & Lang company shows two cars, both 
broughams, one a double drive model costing $3, 200 and the 
the other a single drive at $2,950. The former is finished in 
gray and the latter in black. Both have the characteristic 
R. & L. worm drive system in which the motor drives through 








a short propeller shaft with two universal joints direct to the 
worm. The worm is carried on ball bearings above the gear. 
The springs are long and flexible, sashless windows, deep and 
comfortable upholstery, complete lighting and full equipment 
being provided. 

The Anderson company has the largest exhibit of pleasure 
cars, showing two Detroit Electric broughams and one 
cabriolet. These models were fully described in THE AUTO- 
MOBILE for October 8 and further comment is unnecessary 
than to state that they are up to date in every particular and 
fitted with the most complete equipment. All but one of the 
six body types for 1915 are mounted on 100-inch wheelbase 
underneath worm drive chassis, while the other is fitted to a 
94-inch bevel drive chassis. Among the improvements on the 
new cars are: The new wiring method, facilitating body re- 
moval, increase in battery capacity, better protection for 
mechanism, and the drip molding over the doors for produc- 
tion against the rain. Prices on Detroit electrics range from 
$2,660 for the 94-inch wheelbase car with lead battery to 
$3,880 for the five-passenger with Edison battery. 

The General Vehicle Co. shows a 2-ton chain drive chassis 
on the third floor which is painted in a variety of 
colors, each color distinguishing a separate system; for in- 
stance, the brake system is all one color, the control system 
another, the drive system another, and so on. There is a 
large chart explaining the significance of the various hues. 
On the track there is a 1,000-pound chain drive car with a 
standard department store type of body. The exhibit on the 
main floor consists of two cars, a 1,000-pound worm driven 
truck with panel body and doors, as in pleasure cars, at the 
driver’s space, and a 1-ton chain drive model with standard 
panel body. 

The Commercial Truck Co. shows a 1,000-pound truck with 
two-motor drive direct to the wheel, there being no axle shafts 
or other intermediate members except for the reduction gears, 
which are built into the casing between the motor and the 
wheel. Thus the differential is eliminated and a strong type 
of double axle used. The company builds trucks up to 7 tons 
capacity and in the models from 3 1-2 tons up, four wheel 
drive is employed, there being steering pivots for all four 
wheels, permitting four wheel steering also. The motors 


swing with the wheels. In the small type worm drive also 
is employed. Upstairs on the track, on the third floor, there 
is a 1-2-ton truck running and also a two-motor taxicab. 

An extensive exhibit is made by the Ward company com- 
prising four trucks and a chassis, ranging from the new little 
delivery car with steel panel body, the price of which is $875, 
to a big 5-ton truck. The little car is a new model having 
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a Westinghouse motor driving through a jointed propeller 
shaft to the Timken rear axle. The carrying capacity is 
750 pounds. Equipment is complete. The regular battery 
equipment of the Ward trucks is Philadelphia, although any 
battery the purchaser prefers will be installed. Other Ward 
exhibits include the 1,000-pound trucks used for delivery and 
heavier types in which final drive is through a jackshaft and 
— and to the jackshaft from the motor through a silent 
chain. 

The garage and machine shop exhibit on the third floor 
includes a variety of machine tools ranging from a heavy 
motor driven lathe to a light drill press. There are milling 
machines, shapers, electrical controls and _ switchboards, 
forges, vises, etc. The Andrew Greis Co., New York City, 
shows a corrugated steel garage beside the track on which 
demonstrations and tests are being given. 

Philadelphia, Exide, Edison and Gould batteries are shown 
complete and in detail and although there are no radical 
changes it is noticeable that thin plates are much favored for 
lead batteries. By designing these plates so that the sediment 
spaces are sufficiently large to hold all the deposit until the 
plates are worn out, the necessity for washing is eliminated. 

The Automobile Club of America has an exhibit where 
information on roads, sign boards of various types and gen- 
eral tourists’ information is available. The Electric Vehicle 
Assn. of America has an exhibit of charts of electric truck 
operation costs, amount of money invested by express and 
transfer companies, public utilities companies, department 
stores, Federal Departments, etc. The reduction in charg- 
ing rates brought about during the last few years is also 
charted. 


Hupp to Continue Model 32 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 13—-The Hupp Motor Car Co., has de- 
cided, owing to the general demand of its dealers, to continue 
to manufacture in 1915 the Model 32, in addition to the new 
model K announced some time ago. 

Next season’s price for the model 32 roadster and touring 
car is $950 f.o.b. Detroit instead of $1,050 this year, and the 
price in Canada is $1,230 f.o.b. Windsor. At these figures 
electric starter and lighting system are not included, but with 
such equipment the price will be $1,050, as compared with 
$1,200 in 1914. 

The two models, roadster and touring cars, will remain 
the same in general construction as they have been this year, 
except in refinements of details. 

The 32 has a four-cylinder block motor, 3 1-4 by 5 1-2, mul- 
tiple-disk clutch, cooling by thermo-syphon, positive-feed 
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lubrication, high-tension ignition and selective three-speed 
gearset. The rear axle is a floating type. The wheelbase is 
106 inches. Tires either 32 by 3 1-2 or 33 by 4, the latter 
with cars having the electric starter and lighting system. 


24 Makes of Small Cars at Boston 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 12—Twenty-four makers and dealers 
of small cars are holding an exhibition or show in Horti- 
cultural Hall this week, opening today and continuing until 
Saturday. Thirty-one cars are on exhibition, representing 
twenty-four different makes. There is a great difference 
between the machines exhibited and the cyclecars seen in 
this city last spring. Instead of the twin air-cooled motor 
there are many four-cylinder, water-cooled types, and the 
belt system of transmission has largely given way to selective 
sets with shaft drive. The narrow tread with tandem seat- 
ing is not present in such quantities as it was 10 months ago, 
there being a tendency to approach nearer to the standard 
56-inch tread, although there are several treads under 40 
inches, in which staggered seating is used. 

One purpose of the present show seems to be a concerted 
movement to impress on New Englanders the change that 
has been wrought during the last 10 months, demonstrating 
the passing of the cyclecar and the stepping up into the 
regular automobile field. Today it is a standard design of 
motor, only smaller; a standard gearset, only smaller; a 
standard transmission system, only smaller;; a standard body 
design, only smaller; in fact, there is not any division in the 
automobile field as many would like to make out, rather the 
cyclecar movement has almost spent itself, and those who 
have come through the last year of development are today 
building smaller-sized motor cars, that have all of the com- 
ponents, or most of them, of the moderate car. 

Among the different makes exhibiting are Coey, Carna- 
tion, Dayton, Dudley, Imp, Kearns, Merz, Mohawk, Morgan, 
Mercury, Peter Pan, Princess, Remington, Sigma, Scripps- 
Booth, Saginaw, Salvador, Trumbull, Tiger, Twombly, Vim, 
Vixen and Zip. 

There are twenty-one different makes exhibiting four- 
cylinder motors, practically all of which are water-cooled 
types, a fact which proves the passing of the twin two- 
cylinder, air-cooled motor which was so much in the public 
eye when the cyclecar movement was started. The ma- 
jority of the cars exhibited are for two passengers in which 
they are seated side by side rather than tandem. Some of 
the concerns which manufactured some of the cars on exhi- 
bition are not manufacturing at the present time. 


Hess-Bright. Wins Bearing Suit Appeal 


Conrad Patent on Continuous Race Held Valid and 
Lower Court Reversed 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 7—Reversing the decision of 
lower court, the Philadelphia Circuit Court of Appeals 
today handed down a decision in favor of the Hess-Bright 
Mfg. Co., in its suit against the J. S. Bretz Co. alleging in- 
fringement of the Conrad patent Numbers 822,723 and 838,- 
303 covering the continuous and uninterrupted race type of 
construction in ball bearings. 

The suit was brought last year by the Hess-Bright Mfg. 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Deutsche Waffen und Muni- 
tions Fabriken of Germany, against Hedwig Fichtel and 
Ernst Sachs of Germany, doing business as Fichtel & Sachs, 
and their exclusive American representative, the J. S. Bretz 
Co., of New York. 

Judge McPherson in the U. S. District Court of Phila- 
delphia handed down a decision in favor of the defendants 
last December, and shortly afterward the Hess-Bright inter- 
ests appealed the case to the Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
has just decided in their favor. 

In a nutshell the decision states that the F. & S. bearing 
infringes because it is a ball bearing with a continuous 
grooved race surface while in actual operation. Although the 
F. & S. bearing has an opening in the groove through which 
the balls are inserted, the groove is not fully interrupted and 
therefore is continuous after the bearing has been assembled. 

The case was argued before Circuit Judges Buffington and Hunt 
and District Judge Witmer. In the decision Judge Buffington 
brought out the following points: 


“Tt will be noted that Conrad patents for finished ball bearings 
adapted for use and not for the method of assembling. Thus 
in his patent he says: ‘I do not claim in the present application 
to describe method of assembling the parts of my improved ball 
bearing, this method being claimed in a divisional application filed 
May 18, 1906.’ And, as showing that his patent was for a finished 
ball bearing, adapted for use, he says: ‘The principal advantage 


of the new bearing lies in the continuity of the size of the groove, 
which insures the regular running of the balls, and consequently 
great durability of the bearing.’ 

“The practical ball bearing art as practiced prior to Conrad’s 
patent was well described by Judge Holland in 177 Fed. Rep. 144 
in these words: ‘Many patents have been issued for ball bearing 
devices, which have not been entirely satisfactory for the reason 
that the tracks or ways were interrupted and the ball consequently 
could not travel freely therein. It was old to have inner and outer 
rings with opposing grooves, but the sides of these grooves were 
interrupted in one way or another to permit the introduction of 
the balls. In some cases, filling openings were provided and in 
some instances these were filled up or plugged after the balls had 
been introduced in order to prevent the escape, but these prior 
devices were defective in that the raceways would crumble or 
were at the interrupted parts of the raceway, and then the injured 
balls would cause undue wear to the remaining portions of the 
raceway, and thus the bearing suffered a rapid depreciation, and 
often entire failure in a comparatively short time, and where the 
filling openings were plugged to prevent the escape of the balls the 
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The Conrad ball bearing patent embodies two concentric rings, 
A and B, having between them a number of balls, C. Each ring 
has a groove, the sides of which overhang the balls to a slight 
extent. The edges of the rings are spaced so far apart that they 
may be displaced, leaving a crescent-shaped space, D, for the 
insertion of the balls. The rings can then be restored to the 
concentric position and the spaces, F, which are held together by 
the ring, E, shown in section, keep them in thelr relative positions 


plugs could not be given precisely the same temper as the rings 
forming the remaining portion of the raceway, and unequal wear 
would ensue which resulted in injury to the balls and raceway, 
and an undue shortening of the life of the bearings. These bear- 
ings could safely be subjected only to light loads, and were entirely 
unsatisfactory and not fitted for use in heavily built rapid moving 
vehicles.” 

“Conrad simply brought into the art a metallically unbroken 


groove pathway for the balls. This pathway he kept unbroken by 
introducing the balls by eccentric displacement of the rings; the 


retention of the balls and the concentricity of the rings he effected 
by ball spreaders. Conrad's novelty and contribution to the art 
consisted in disclosing the actual use of a continuous or unbroken 
groove as a pathway for a ball bearing. 

“The specification as originally made, together with all the 


claims, were not satisfactory to the office—a fact possibly due to 
the non-familiarity of the foreign applicant with American patent 
requirements—and in the subsequent proceedings each and every 
one of the original claims were rejected. The entire original 
specification was then withdrawn and another substituted. These 
facts are all important for the contention of the defendant in effect 
is, that the claims granted should be given the effect the claims 
originally made would have had. That the device itself for which 
Conrad received his final claims was the same one for which he 
sought his original claims there is no question. But while Conrad 
had in view the broad, general character of the ball bearings he 
there disclosed and illustrated, we think, his specification as origi- 
nally drawn did not specifically and with exactness define wherein 
the precise inventive feature of his device lay nor did he properly 
confine his claims to such inventive feature. As we have seen, 
the gist of the ball bearing disclosed by Conrad was the unbroken, 
continuous, unrecessed and integral grooved pathway. When, how- 
ever, he came to make all three of his original claims they were 
each and all not for such grooves, but for rings ‘unrecessed and 
unbroken.’ While of course, such an ‘unrecessed and unbroken’ 
ring undoubtedly physically had on its face Conrad’s ‘unrecessed 
and unbroken’ groove, yet the unbroken face of the ring was a 
mere mechanical strengthening incident for no matter how much 
the ring face, as a face unbroken and unrecessed, the invention 
did not lie in the integrity of the ring face but in the continuity 
of the sides of the groove. Such being the case, it is clear that 
the claim originally made for rings ‘unrecessed and unbroken’ 
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needlessly embodied in the claim the narrowing limitation of 
necessitating the ring surface to be unbroken when the real inven- 
tion lay in requiring the groove side to be unbroken and unre- 
cessed. And anticipating what will later be apparent we may 
here say that if Conrad’s claims had thus remained for ‘unre- 
cessed and unbroken’ rings the defendant would have avoided in- 
fringement of this narrow claim by merely slotting its rings though 
in doing so it had cut into and broken the continuity of .the sides 
of the groove. Presumably attention must have been called to 
this fact by the office, since in the new specification and the claims 
which met the office approval, this oversight was remedied and 
in the new specifications it was shown that ‘the principal advan- 
tage of the new bearing lies in the continuity of the side of the 
groove’ and new claims were made, not for rings ‘unbroken and 
unrecessed’ as before, but for ‘opposing grooves on their adjacent 
faces, the sides of said grooves being uninterrupted throughout 
their circumference,’ ‘each ring having a groove both sides of 
which overhang said balls and are continuous and practically 
integral throughout their circumference.’ 

“We find nothing in the way of prior patenting or use that 
suffices to shear Conrad’s device of patentable novelty, for without 
entering into a discussion of the prior art, we may say that while 
ball bearings were known and used, there was prior to Conrad 
no use of ball bearings in the high speeds and heavy loads which 
his device has made possible. We therefore hold the claims 
of his patent here involved are valid. 

“The question of infringement practically and mechanically turns 
on the effect and sufficiency as a ball confiner of a steel dam or 
barrier so slight in height that its gradual rise from the central 
line of the balls’ grooved pathway ceases when 44-10,000 of an 
inch is reached. The Court below said: ‘How such a minute 
fraction as 44-10,000 of an inch would ‘overhang’ is not perceptible.’ 
At bar, counsel for complainant stated, that if this defendant cut 
his channel entrance deeper by 44-10,000 of an inch all questions 
of infringement would be abandoned. That the curve does ‘over- 
hang’ the ball is. we think, self evident. 

“The methods of introducing the balls are practically the same 
in the case of both complainant and defendant, the slot-inserted 
additional balis of the defendant’s device being the mechanical 
equivalent of Conrad’s spreaders. 

“The decree dismissing the bill must therefore be reversed and 
the case remanded with directions to the court below to enter a 
decree holding the claims in issue valid and infringed and directing 
an accounting.” 


Cuts Gasoline Price—Raises Storage 


NEW YorRK City, Oct. 13—The movement on the part of 
New York’s West Side garagemen to raise storage $5 a 
month and place gasoline on a 5-cent profit basis has not met 
with the success anticipated. About thirty garagemen were 
affected and it was expected that they would make their 
rates $35 and $40 a month in non-fireproof garages and $40 
and $45 in fireproof garages. 

One of the leaders in the movement was Morris Segall, of 
the Apthorp Garage, 214 West Eightieth street, and when, 
as he states, he found that his competitors were cutting 
storage rates and taking in cars at the old schedule he de- 
cided to take action against them. Accordingly he has re- 
duced gasoline to 16 cents—a 3-cent profit—and is selling it 
at that figure. His storage remains at the new schedule. 

Under the old rates of about 22 cents for gasoline and 
the old prices for storage, garagemen stated that the sole 
profit of the business came from gasoline, oil and supplies, 
and the storage increase was sought as a real business move. 


Disappearing Safety Signs for Detroit 


DeETROIT, MicH., Oct. 12—The Police Department has pre- 
sented a project for the establishment of disappearing safety 
zone posts, that would be in the shape of iron standards 
carrying a marker upon which the words “Safety Zone” 
would be written. The posts are to be embedded in the 
streets fitting in an iron casing in which they would be 
locked up at night. They could be raised and lowered by the 
traffic officers and will have chains attached to them to 
mark off the street car stopping zones. The advantage of 
such posts will be to leave the streets entirely free for 
parades or any special events and would also do away with 
the suggested platforms. If desired a light could be pro- 
vided for the posts. 


Illinois Garage Owners’ Association Formed 


CuicaGco, Intu., Oct. 183—The National Garage Owners’ 
Assn. has been formed in Chicago and has opened offices at 
2431-41 Cottage Grove avenue. F. E. Christian is president 
and G. E. Pfleger is secretary of the garage men; M. I. Iles 
is president and C. B. O’Hare is secretary of the supply men. 
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Maxwell Earns 12 Per 
Cent. on First Preferred 


Net Earnings for Fiscal Year Total 
$1,430,444.52—Quantity Pro- 
duction Economical 


EW YORK CITY, Oct. 12—The annual report of the 
Maxwell Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., whose fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1914, shows net earnings of $1,430,444.52, or 
12.26 per cent. on the first preferred, after deducting costs 
of manufacturing and expenses of advertising, selling, ad- 
ministration and taxes. Other income, including cash dis- 
counts on goods purchased and sundry miscellaneous rev- 
enue, amounted to $339,979.02, while the total income 
amounted to $1,770,423.54. Deductions, that is, depreciation 
on buildings, machinery and tools, over and above repairs 
and replacements, amounted to $264,956.45, bringing ten net 
income, or surplus, for the year to $1,505,467.09. 

The general balance sheet shows: Assets—real estate, ma- 
chinery and equipment, $4,462,222.42; investments, $694,- 
656.15; good-will, models, patents, trade marks and trade 
names, $26,500,000; current working assets, inventories, 
$4,588,972.70; accounts receivable, $428,495.55; notes receiv- 
able, $212,455.36; prepayments, $50,898.46; cash, $1,785,- 
992.68,992.68, total assets, $38,723,693.32. 

Liabilities: First preferred stock, $13,000,000; less in 
treasury, $720,667.99; second preferred stock, $11,000,000; 
less in treasury, $872,532.01; common stock, $13,000,000; less 
in treasury, $221,942.42; real estate, mortgages, $30,160.60; 
current liabilities, $951,490; reserve for depreciation of capi- 
tal assets, $280,132.68; reserve for contingencies, $100,000; 
surplus, $1,505,467; total liabilities, $38,723,693.32. 

In his report to stockholders President Walter E. Flanders 
says: “Early in the first fiscal year the management became 
convinced of the wisdom of concentrating its energy on a 
large volume of production of moderate priced Maxwell cars. 
Accordingly preparations have been under way during the 
past 10 months to bring the factories in Dayton, Newcastle 
and Detroit up to a large production which is particularly 
adapted to a quantity production of one model car has been 
installed at all of these plants. The Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., 
is especially fortunate in that it produces nearly the com- 
plete automobile from raw materials in its own factories, 
which effects a large saving in costs over assembled cars. 

“The net working assets of approximately $6,000,000, of 





Market Reports for the Week 


few prices declined in this week’s market reports. These 

were $0.00 1-4 for antimony, $0.50 per ton for Bes- 
semer steel, $0.20 per barrel for cottonseed oil, $0.04 for 
linseed oil and $0.87 per 100 pounds for tin. Electrolytic 
copper rose to $0.11 7-20 while the Lake copper rose to 
$0.11 1-2 per pound. Rubber, fine Up-River Para remained 
constant throughout the week at $0.64. 


Week’s 
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Antimony ...... 11% * ll ll ll 11 —00% 
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Copper, Elec., Ib... .11 11 11% 11% 112 You +.00%40 
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| err * 5.39 5.35 5.35 5.30 5.20 20 
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Fish Oil, Men- 
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Rapeseed Oil, 
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Sulphuric Acid, 
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which over $1,750,000 is cash, place your company in a strong 
position. Although the net earnings of the company amount 
to more than $1,500,000 as against annual dividend require- 
ments on the first preferred stock of $895,553, the manage- 
ment has deemed it advisable to conserve the liquid assets 
of the company for the development and extension of its 
business. Therefore, no dividends have keen declared.” 


Franklin’s Sept. Shipment Increase 743% 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 13—The Franklin Automobile Co., 
this city, is showing a large increase in business. Shipments 
during August and September show an increase of 254 per 
cent. over the same 2 months of last year. For September 
the shipments were 743 per cent. over the same period of 
last year. For the 3 months of July, August and September 
the shipments were 124 per cent. over the same period last 
year. For the 12 months ending September 30, sales were 
88 per cent. over the previous 12 months. 


Efficiency Survey in Financial Difficulties 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 14—Special Telegram—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy was filed in the United States District 
Court, in Chicago, Monday, October 12, against the American 
Efficiency Survey of Motor Car Units, a corporation formed 
for the purpose of making tests of various motor car parts 
and accessories. The liabilities of the concern are said to 
be in excess of $60,000. The Central Trust Co., Chicago, has 
been made receiver;; the assets, according to the attorney 
for the petitioning creditors, consist of office furniture in the 





_ company’s twelve-office suite on Michigan Boulevard. 


The American Efficiency Survey of Motor Car Units came 
into prominence 6 months ago when its president, Harry 
Newman, announced that day and night tests were being con- 
ducted at the testing laboratories of Purdue University with 
a view to advising motor car manufacturers as to the merits 
and demerits of their products or parts. No reports have 
been made public up to this time, but it was stated by the 
president some weeks ago that data for publication would 
be ready in a short while. 


Electric System for Saxon, $70 Extra 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 14—Special Telegram—The Saxon 
Motor Co. is now furnishing its cars with an electric starting 
and lighting system, if so desired, at an addition of $70, the 
price of the car thus being $465. 

26,811 Cars Licensed in Connecticut 

HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 12—The secretary of state’s busi- 
ness for the year which has just come to a close amounted 
to $406,623.34, an increase of $85,826.82. Licenses issued for 
passenger and commercial cars were the greatest source of 
revenue. 

In 1913, 22,440 licenses were issued, for which the sum of 
$226,650.10 was received. 

For the fiscal year of 1914 the number of licenses was 
26,811 and the revenue was $291,371.36. There were 823 
livery cars licensed in 1913 and 1,289 in 1914, the revenue 
increasing from $6,529.30 to $10,302.10. 

There was a big drop in the number of dealers’ licenses. 
In 1913, 372 dealers were registered, in 1914, 171, a drop 
of approximately 54 per cent., which may be accounted for 
by the fact that the dealers’ rate was increased this past 
year which had a tendency to eliminate many of the so-called 
dealers who never registered more than one car. This past 
year the dealers’ rate was $50, against $20 a year back. 
However, the revenue increased from $6,955.82 in 1913 to 
$7,224.97 in 1914, or approximately an increase of 3 per cent. 
There were 36,372 operators’ licenses issued in 1914, against 
30,199 in 1913, a jump of 20 per cent., and the fees jumped 
from $60,398 in 1913 to $72,744. 


163,604 Cars Registered in New York 


New York City, Oct. 13—Mitchell May, Secretary of 
State, announced recently that since February 1 last, 163,604 
automobiles have been registered in this state, 69,197 repre- 
senting new machines registered and driven for the first 
time by resident owners, 28,888 being resident owners of New 
York City. After August 1, when the law allows one-half 
rate for all original registrations, there have been 8,578 new 
cars, 3,425 belonging in New York City. The total number 
of cars registered for the entire 12 months of last year 
amounted to 134,405, of which 61,094 were originals. 
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EW YORK CITY, Oct. 12—J. R. Clarke, recently with 
the Packard company in Paris, France, has just re- 
turned to this country after serving nearly 1 month as driver 
of a Packard car in the service of the Signal Department of 
the Allied Army. During 18 days of service of this capacity 
he had an opportunity of observing many of the conditions 
that motor trucks and passenger cars are confronted with in 
the war work. Fully 90 per cent. of all the passenger cars 
are being used in Red Cross work. These cars are suffering 
largely from lack of drivers. Frequently taxicab drivers are 
placed on high-powered cars with which they are not familiar 
and accidents are frequent. Many of these taxicab drivers 
are not familiar with necessary care a car should receive, and 
consequently there are many cars destroyed through sheer 
carelessness. 

There is much danger connected with driving cars in any 
service, largely because the lights are put out in the city 
streets and at points along country roads for safety purposes. 
They are not allowed to use headlights and as there is prac- 
tically as much driving done at night as in the daytime there 
are many cars destroyed. Many Ford cars are at present 
being used in the ambulance service. When war broke out a 
number were requisitioned by the government and at that 
time the company started to equip a number of chassis with 
ambulance bodies which are proving satisfactory. 

Mr. Clarke had an opportunity of observing the work of 
the motor truck convoys in the transportation of ammunition 
and supplies. At times 150 to 300 trucks are run in convoys, 
successive trucks being about 50 yards apart. They travel 
generally at 15 miles per hour and keep on the regular roads, 
there being such a network of these that it is not necessary 
to do any cross-field work. 

At present the English army is losing approximately 100 
trucks a week and the French army an equal number due to 
the average destruction which occurs. For example, a truck 
halts at the roadside to make some repair and if the driver 
leaves it there is danger of the drivers of other vehicles 
stealing magnetos, carbureters, or other spares which they 
require. Because of this many trucks are eventually de- 
stroyed for minor troubles. 

The broadest use of motor trucks for the different armies 
is from what is known as Pailhead, which means the end of 
the railroad system in use, to within a short distance of the 
firing line, in fact, provision wagons are operating right up to 
the trenches in some places and Red Cross vehicles are also 
working right to the firing line. 

The Goodrich tire factory in Paris is being operated by the 
government which is manufacturing solid rubber tires for 
trucks. Practically all of the other factories in France are 
being operated by the army, but in many the output is very 
restricted because of lack of material. 

At present ten Packard cars are being used in service of 
the American ambulance and Red Cross work. 


Minerva Works Near Antwerp Destroyed 


AMSTERDAM, Oct. 12—Dispatch to London Daily Chronicle— 
The following details of the occupation of Antwerp by the 
Germans have been given by Sutckene who have been there 
since Friday: 

Most of the damage done by shells is in the southern 


Bird’s-eye view of the Minerva Motor Works at Antwerp, destroyed in the recent siege of the city. One of the buildings was used by 
the Belgians for making firearms and ammunition 


90 Per Cent. of Passenger Cars in Red Cross Work 





part of the town in the suburbs of Berchem and Zurenberg. 
Among the buildings destroyed were the St. Joseph’s Church, 
Hippodrome and the Minerva Motor Works. 

The Minerva works consisted of two large four-story build- 
ings, on opposite sides of the street. The newer of these 
two buildings was largely filled with American-made ma- 
chinery, while the old building was used for repair work, 
pattern-making, drafting, etc. Early in the war a great 
deal of machinery was brought down from the F. N. works 
in Liege. This machinery was used in the manufacture of 
fire arms and ammunition, automobiles, motorcycles, etc. It 
was installed in the old Minerva works, and most of the 
Belgian shells were made there. Owing to this fact it is 
probable that the Belgians blew up the buildings rather than 
let them fall into the hands of the Germans. The capacity 
of the Minerva works was fifteen automobiles a day. The 
buildings were situated just across the street from the forti- 
fications, the ends of both structures being toward the forts. 

The S.A.V.A. works, which manufacture the S.A.V.A. car, 
are situated nearer Antwerp, being nearly a mile from the 
Minerva works, so they may have escaped destruction. 

The F. N. works at Liege, as well as the Derihon factory, 
are intact and some departments are working. 


$200,000 May Be Devoted to Armored Trucks 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10—According to information 
gleaned from army officers and members of Congress, 
the next military appropriation bill will carry a paragraph 
setting aside $200,000 for the purchase of a certain number 
of armored motor cars for the use of American troops. 
Sentiment for such an appropriation has developed in Con- 
gress with surprising rapidity since the European dispatches 
began to tell of the extraordinary efficiency of armored cars 
in the present conflict abroad. 

It is pointed out that today the United States is the only 
great world power which has no armored cars in its military 
equipment. Europeans have recognized their theoretic value 
for the past two or three years and the conclusions which 
they have reached in time of peace have been more than 
verified by the events of the war. 

Representative Anthony, of Kansas, as previously reported 
in these columns, has announced he will shortly introduce a 
bill for the purchase of armored cars for the war department. 
He is convinced that there is more than enough sentiment in 
Congress to pass his bill through both houses. His opinion 
of the necessity of acquiring this equipment for the troops 
is backed up by the expert opinion of many army officers. 

An army officer who does not wish his name to be used at 
this time, in discussing the subject said: “It is the opinion 
of many authorities on this subject that it is high time for 
this government to begin developing the possibilities of the 
armored car. It seems only reasonable that as the motor car 
is developed more and more, all food and other supplies will 
be transported by means of that vehicle. And, by the same 
token, it seems safe to assume that an attempt will be made 
to have all these cars armored as thoroughly as possible. 
Therefore, it does seem that the United States cannot afford 
to lag behind any longer in developing what is bound to be- 
come one of the most important and essential features in all 
military equipment.” 
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Chicago Athletic Assn. 
Wins Interclub Run 


Captures Ray Cup—Auto- 
mobile Club Wins Cup 
For Most Perfect Scores 


HICAGO, ILL., Oct. 17—The Chicago Athletic Assn won 
the interclub team match between it and the Chicago 
Automobile Club with a score of 177 demerits as against 244 
for the losers. There were sixty cars in the contest, thirty- 
seven representing the C. A. C. colors and twenty-three for 
the other club. In addition there were eight official cars. 

The winning club took the Allen S. Ray cup while the au- 
tomobile club took the Carelton White cup, given for the 
greatest number of perfect scores, the C. A. C. having twenty- 
nine as against sixteen for the C. A. A. 

The run was a 1-day affair, going to George Ade’s farm at 
Brook, Ind., for the noon stop, a distance of 95 miles. The 
afternoon run was 82 miles, finishing at the South Shore 
Country club, where the losing team paid for the dinners. 

A feature of the match was the competition of Ralph de 
Palma and Joe Dawson. Both made perfect scores, de Palma 
driving a Chandler and Dawson a Marmon. This was Daw- 
son’s first appearance since his accident at Indianapolis on 
May 30. 

Three failed to finish and in each case there was a penalty 
of 250 points given. Forrester in a Packard was put out 
when another contesting car punched a hole in his gasoline 
tank. Hosmer in a Hudson was disabled, while Rankin in a 
Cole never checked in. Most of the other penalties were of 
a minor character. 


Mitchell Perfect in St. Louis Run 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10—-A Mitchell was the only car to 
make a perfect score and get 1,000 points in the 126-mile 
owners’ reliability run today conducted by the Automobile 
Club of St. Louis. It contested in Class B for roadsters. 

In the Class A division for touring cars the first five cars 
to finish were Franklins with respective scores of 996, 995, 
994, and two with 993 points each. 

In the roadster division a Mercer was second to the per- 
fect-score Mitchell with a score of 996 points and a Hender- 
son was third with 995 points. 

Two women drove in the contest, one in a Stutz finishing 
fifth in the runabout division and the other finishing third in 
a Franklin. 

The route was over the hilly roads outside of the city and 
seven checking stations were used. The roads were poor 
owing to recent rains. 

A penalty of 1 point was given for being off schedule, while 
other penalties were given for the stopping of the motor, 
rendering of assistance to contestants, taking on supplies at 
any other thea the one checking station at Pond, for hitting 
or being hit by another car and for being arrested. 


London Dealer Secures American Agencies 


New York City, Oct. 10—Frank Morriss, a motor car and 
accessory dealer from London, England, and who has recently 
been in this country for upwards of 3 weeks, has secured 
numerous agencies for cars and parts which shows the ac- 
tivity towards American goods that is being manifested 
abroad at the present time. Among the arrangements made 
are those covering Salisbury axles, Zephyr carbureter, Im- 
perial car, Scripps-Booth small car, Signal truck and farmer 
motor. 


Six Entries for Corona Road Race 


Corona, CAL., Oct. 7—Six entries have been received for 
the Corona road race to be held here Thanksgiving Day. 
Three Mercers have been entered by the Pacific Coast Mercer 
agency. 

e Walter M. Brown, Los Angeles sportsman and manager of 
the Stutz interests throughout Southern California, has en- 
tered three Stutz cars. Earl Cooper, winner of the Corona 
classic last year, has been named as the driver of one of the 
cars. Gil Anderson is the second member of the Stutz team 
and Barney Oldfield is slated as the driver of the third Stutz. 

Frank Young has announced that he will enter the Ono 
racer which was wrecked at Tacoma, July 4. The Ono is the 
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Fiat which won the Santa Monica road race two years ago. 
The Fiat engine has been displaced by a Pope-Portola motor 
and the car has been rebuilt completely. 


Sigma Stars at Small Car Races 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10—A program of small car races was 
held at Combination Park, Medford, this afternoon before 
a good crowd. There were ten machines entered. The open- 
ing event was 5 miles for Class A cars and it was won by the 
Dudley Bug. The Sigma won three events, the 5-mile class B, 
2-mile match race between this car and the Tiger and Zip and 
a special match race with the Tiger at 2 miles. The big event 
was the 50 kilometer, free-for-all. The race was won by the 
Tiger, with the Coey Bear second and the Imp third. 


Fuel Tax Protests Flood Congress 


WasHincTon, D. C., Oct. 13—Special Telegram—Despite 
the fact that the Senate Democratic caucus decided to elim- 
inate the tax on automobiles and gasoline, Congress continues 
to be flooded with protests against the proposed tax. If 
the house has any idea of reviving the tax the thousands 
upon thousands of protests surely will tend to convince the 
representatives of the people that such a tax would be a death 
blow to one of the greatest industries in the country. 

Senator Simmons, Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in a speech, said that a war emergency tax would 
prove unpopular. 

Senator Borah in a sensational speech yesterday predicted 
that another revenue measure would have to be passed in a 
short time imposing additional taxes, and if this were so 
automobile manufacturers are likely to suffer. 

Yesterday, Senator Simmons tried to get an agreement by 
unanimous consent for vote on the war revenue bill October 
22, but Senator Overman objected and disclosed for the first 
time that senators from the cotton growing states were pre- 
paring to offer as an amendment to the war bill, legislation 
to help out cotton planters in the South. 


To Reorganize Piggins Truck Co. 

RACINE, WIs., Oct. 13—The Piggins Bros. Motor Truck 
Co., Racine, Wis., which went into bankruptcy about a year 
ago, is being reorganized by the Piggins brothers and expects 
to resume operations about November 1 in the former plant 
on West Sixth street. The entire equipment was sold at 
bankrupt sale to the Badger-Packard Machinery Co., Mil- 
waukee, and most of it has now been repurchased and is 
being installed in the plant. The Racine company has se- 
cured ample financial backing. 


Voiturette May Auction Off Cars 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 9—At the meeting of the creditors of 
the American Voiturette Co., held at the Detroit Trust Co., 
receiver, it was decided to continue and build quite a large 
number of Car-Nation cars and a few Keetons for which 
all the needed parts and material to assemble them is on 
hand. Together with the finished Car-Nations on hand there 
will be 375 such cars which will be offered for sale at a 
uniform price of $250, while the Keeton cars will be offered 
at $1,000. If the Detroit Trust Co. does not receive a satis- 
factory offer within the next few days, it is likely that an 
auction sale will be arranged to dispose of the cars. 

According to the statement which was issued by the Detroit 
Trust Co., concerning the affairs of the company, the total 
assets are $477,294.76, while the liabilities are $508,889.77. 


Urges Adoption of Metric System 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 3—The metric system of weights 
and measures prevails in the great majority of neutral coun- 
tries with which hitherto Germany has carried on a very 
large trade, and if the efforts to capture that trade are to be 
successful British manufacturers and shippers must adapt 
their methods to those of their customers. This is made 
quite clear by the recent Board of Trade reports which con- 
firm what this association has been preaching for years past. 

The Decimal Assn. will do its best to help manufacturers 
and merchants who need advice on this subject, and if suf- 
ficient support be forthcoming for the campaign a series of 
lectures under the auspices of Chambers of Commerce will be 
held during the winter. Legislation is obviously out of the 
question for the time being, but every effort will be made to 
awaken public opinion to the necessity for the change, and to 
show that in many centers it is indeed impatiently demanded. 
Not only do our obsolete and cumbersome weights and meas- 
ures hamper our external and internal trade, but the time 
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wasted in teaching them in schools might well be put to 
very much better use.—G. E. M. JOHNSON, Secretary of the 
Decimal Assn.—The Autocar. 








Governor Will Ride in New York Pageant 


' NEw YorkK City, Oct. 13—When a Committee from the 
E New York Commercial Tercentenary Commission, including 
: Colonel Louis Annin Ames, Commissioner William J. Lee, 

and E. A. Norman, visited Governor Glynn at Albany last 
Tuesday and extended the Commission’s formal invitation 
for him to participate in the Tercentenary Automobile Pag- 
eant on the night of Wednesday, October 28, the Governor 
not only accepted and agreed to review the Pageant from 
the Court of Honor, but to ride in the parade over the full 
line of march as well. He also will be accompanied by his 
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military staff. Mayor Mitchel and numerous other high of- 
ficials have been invited to ride in and review the pageant, 
including Secretary of Commerce Redfield, Secretary of State 
Mitchell May, General Nelson A. Miles, Mayor Preston of 
Baltimore, and the Mayors of numerous other cities. 


Indiana S. A. E. Studies Cord Tire Making 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 14—The October meeting of the 
Indiana Section of the Society of Automobile Engineers was 
held in the Hoosier Motor Club Rooms, Claypool Hotel, last 
evening. The subject of the evening was: Steps in the 
Process of Manufacture of the Latest Types of Automobile 
Tires with Special Reference to the Cord Tire and Its Ad- 
vantages, by Otto F. Wagenhorst, of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 





The Engineering Digest—Carey’s Oil Transmission 
(Continued from page 722) 


pens to be under pressure, this automatic throw-over valve 
consisting of a ball working between two conical faces; it 
also connects the balancing areas of both the pump and the 
motor valves to the pressure side of the apparatus. Some of 
these details are indicated in the section to the right of the 
illustration. 

With regard to the practical advantages of the Carey con- 
struction, it is noted that the whole machine is contained in 
a single body casting of even bore throughout and is easily 
accessible, as all the parts can be withdrawn from either end 
by unscrewing the end covers. The machine work is simple 
and internal packings are not required, the only packings be- 
ing leather washers around the ends of the rotating shafts, 
and these have little pressure upon them, being separated 
from the working oil by a series of minute passages, in the 
shape of play in the various bearings, acting as reducing 
valves. 

Further developments of this transmission, in the direction 
cof adapting it for use in automobile chassis, are expected.— 
From The Engineer, August 14. 


Utilizing the Camshaft for Power in 
Renault 8-Cylinder Motor 


With the advent in the American market of the 8-cylinder 
V-type motor some of the features which have been asso- 
ciated with this style of motors in Europe claim attention 
and serve to throw light on possible new developments. The 
reduction in the size of cylinders which would naturally fol- 
low, for given power requirements, where an 8-cylinder 
power unit were adopted to take the place of a 4-cylinder 








one, suggests at the same time cooling by air draft instead 
of by water. While the De Dion-Bouton 8-cylinder motor is 
water-cooled, the Renault aviation motor which is arranged 
on the same plan, though with either 8 or 12 cylinders, is 
air-cooled. It also is remarkable for being arranged to drive 
a propeller screw through its camshaft, which is located in 
the crotch of the V, and the camshaft gears are consequently 
made substantial enough for transmitting the power. The 
main object of this arrangement is to reduce the speed of the 
propeller to 900 revolutions per minute with a motor running 
at 1,800 revolutions at its best—the propulsion efficiency being 
thereby increased 15 per cent., it is said—but when it is con- 
templated to use a similar motor for automobile purposes, 
especially for trucks, and to get the advantage in compact- 
ness to be obtained by using a motor of small dimensions 
and relatively high speed, the value of reducing the speed of 
the power shaft without introducing additional gearing be- 
comes as conspicuous as in the case of aeroplanes, and the 
question comes up whether Renault’s expedient to this end 
or the adoption of a worm drive will in the end prove the 
more acceptable method, and whether perhaps in some cases 
both these means for accumulating torque at the rims of the 
driving wheels should be combined. In the case of auto- 
mobiles, the utilization of the camshaft for power would at 
first glance seemingly also involve the use of two flywheels in- 
stead of one, one in front on the crankshaft and another at 
the rear of the motor on the camshaft, for action with the 
clutch, but with an 8-cylinder motor these flywheels could of 
course be relatively light, so as to render it practicable to 
use them efficiently for ventilation also, and the distribution 
of the flywheel weight would tend to a better distribution of 
stresses and the avoidance of vibrations in either shaft. 





Unusual Manifolds on Singer Six 
(Continued from page 725) 


The four-speed gearset is provided throughout with Tim- 

ken bearings. The shifting mechanism is simple, the gear 
E 2 lever being mounted directly on the gearcase cover. 
t Two Spicer universals and a drive shaft of the same make 
Ee carry the torque from this point to the rear axle, which is a 
; ; Timken type of extra heavy construction. A _ triangular 
hee torque member is fitted. Internal and external concentric 
sm brakes 5 by 2.5 inches are used. 

The fuel is carried in a 25-gallon cylindrical tank at the 


le rear of the chassis. The filler cap is conveniently situated 
1% on the right side while in the center there is a gauge. Pres- 
A sure is supplied by means of a small air pump operated from 
i oe the rear end of the exhaust camshaft. 

i} An exceptionally heavy frame design has been adopted. 


The depth of section is 5 inches while the flanges are 4 inches. 


Houk wire wheels or Schwarz wooden wheels are optional. 
With the latter Firestone demountable rims are furnished. 
Plain tread tires are used on the front while Goodyear All- 
weather tread tires are found on the rear. 

A feature of the radiator mounting is the use of ball trun- 
nions allowing a slight amount of movement in every direc- 
tion. 

Liberal springs are used and an interesting detail of their 
construction is the slitting of the ends, of each spring leaf, 
which fit into bosses on the next larger leaf, these serving as 
guides to prevent shifting. The cantilever spring is 54 inches 
long without load and 56 inches width. It has nine leaves 5-16 
inches thick and 2.5 inches wide. The front springs are 35.5 
inches long, 2 inches wide and nine leaves 3-16 inch thick 
are used. 
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Cole Four Averages Over 
22 M. P. G. in Tests 


Six 1-Gallon Economy Runs Made— 
Highest Average 24.4 Miles—Con- 
ditions of Tests Varied 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 9—A Cole four averaged 22.459 
miles to the gallon of fuel at an average speed of 23.6 
miles per hour in six 1-gallon economy tests held yesterday 
and today under the supervision of the American Automobile 
Assn. The highest average was 24.426 miles per gallon, 
which was accomplished in the fifth trial, held this morning; 
the lowest was 20.844 miles, made in the second trial. After 
these tests were over, the car was subjected to a 30-minute 
speed trial in which an average speed of 55.63 miles per 
hour was maintained. All these records were made with the 
top down and the windshield folded back. 

The object of the tests was to determine the fuel economy 
of the four-cylinder Cole, with and without hot air connection 
to the carbureter, with pressure, gravity and vacuum feed 
and with various passenger loads. 

The car used in this test was a four-cylinder series 11-4 
with a bore and stroke of 4 1-4 by 5 1-4 equipped with a 
Stromberg H2 carbureter, 1 1-4 inch size, Silvertown cord 
tires, 34 by 4 all around and Delco starting lighting and 
ignition units. The car weight is given as 3,230 pounds with- 
out passengers. 

In order to be able to use either pressure, gravity or 
vacuum feed a separate 5-quart tank was carried, the main 
tank at the rear being disconnected. The test tank was 
provided with connections so that it could be used for the dif- 
ferent systems of feeding. For gravity a measured gallon 
was poured into the tank and the latter fastened to the left 
windshield bracket. For pressure feed the same tank was 
placed on the running board and a hand pump used to force 
air into the tank. For vacuum feed the tank was left on the 
running board but the feed was through a Stewart vacuum 
tank behind the dash of the car. 


Four Trials Yesterday 


Yesterday four fuel economy trials were held, the first 
starting at 11.20 a. m. when the thermometer showed 81 
degrees. The feed to the carbureter was by gravity. No 
hot air connection was used and the Cole, driven by engineer 
Charles Crawford and accompanied by another passenger, 
ran out of its 1 gallon of fuel after completing 22.496 miles. 

This was at an average speed of 23.20 miles per hour. The 
fuel used was purchased of the Crescent Oil Co., is known as 
Coalene and was of 67 degrees Baumé. This fuel was used 
in all of Thursday’s trials. On the first trial the car weighed 
2,586 pounds complete. 

On the second trial a standard gallon of fuel was fed to 
the carbureter under 2 1-2 pounds pressure and during this 
trial the weather was very unsettled, a shower and a severe 
drop in temperature coming in the second half. At the start 
of this trial the thermometer showed 81 degrees and at the 
finish 74. That the motor was affected by this is evident by 
the notometer readings which varied from 100 at the start 
at 12.40 p. m. to 115 at 1.05 p. m. to 100 at 1.10 p. m. and 
110 at the finish. The run was made with the driver and one 
prssenger and the engine stopped for lack of fuel at 20.844 
miles after traveling at the rate of 23.38 miles per hour. 
The drop in mileage per gallon may be directly attributed 
to the varying temperatures. No hot air connection was used. 

The third trial was made with the carbureter fed from the 
tank by the Stewart vacuum system. No hot air connection 





Results of 1-Gallon Economy Tests of Cole Four at Speedway 
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was used and with one passenger and the driver the car 
completed 22.028 miles on 1 gallon of gasoline, the speed of 
the car being 22.1 miles per hour. The temperature was 
slightly higher on this trial, being 90 degrees at the start 
and 82 at the finish and the motometer showed 110 degrees 
at both start and finish, due to the settled weather following 
the shower which interfered slightly with the previous trial. 

The fourth and last trial of the day was made with seven 
passengers in the car, giving a total weight of 4,350 pounds. 
No hot air connection was used and the fuel was fed to the 
carbureter by the vacuum system. The Cole went around the 
speedway for 20.454 miles before the measured 1 gallon was 
—" and the speed for the trial was 23.40 miles per 

our. 

Two economy trials with hot air connections to the car- 
bureter and one speed trial were held today and in all three 
events gasoline of 61 degrees Baumé was caused. 

The first trial today was made at 10.10 a. m. with the car- 
bureter fed by the vacuum system and fitted with a hot air 
tube leading from a stove on the exhaust manifold to the car- 
bureter. Two passengers were in the car including driver 
Crawford who piloted the Cole for 24.462 miles at a rate of 
24.55 miles per hour, before the 1 gallon of fuel was ex- 
hausted. The car weighed 3,650 pounds, the added weight 
being due to a supply of gasoline taken on for use in succeed- 
ing tests. A heavy shower caused various changes in the 
registrations of the motometer. At the start of the run it 
showed 120 degrees; at 10.32, 140 degrees, at 10.45, 120 and at 
the finish, 110 degrees. The air temperature was 70 degrees 
at both start and finish. 


With Seven Passengers 


The last fuel-economy run was made with the same fittings 
as in the previous one, but there were seven passengers in the 
car. The weather was by far the most favorable of the day 
and the 1 gallon of fuel gave cut at 24.135 miles, the car 
having traveled at the rate of 24.75 miles per hour. The 
total weight of the car with passengers was 4,390 pounds and 
the air temperature was 72 at the start and 71 at the finish. 
There were, however, greater variations in the motometer 
readings, the start showing 150 and the finish 135. 

The last event was the 1-2 hour speed trial in which Lew 
Pettijohn, the driver, the only one in the car, drove it at the 
rate of 55.63 miles per hour for 1-2 hour. The car was given 
a flying start and eleven laps of the speedway were covered, 
the total distance for the half hour being 27.815 miles and a 
feature of this trial was the consistency of the car. During 
this trial the fuel was fed to the carbureter by pressure 
from the regular rear tank. 


Plantation Tires Make 4,000 Miles in Test 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 3—Four tires made entirely from 
Hevea plantation para have been submitted to a 4,000-mile 
test under R. A. C. observation. The trial was made at the 
instance of the North British Rubber Co., of London and 
took place from June 18 to August 1. A certificate has just 
been issued in which the following facts have been noted: 

The tires were of the non-skid type, size 895 by 135 milli- 
meters fitted to a 60 horsepower (R. A. C. rating) six-cylin- 
der Napier car. The car weighed 4,411 pounds and the load 
carried was 643 pounds, giving a total running weight of 
5,054 pounds. The car was fitted with wire wheels and the 
inflation was 90 pounds. The trial was held over the or- 
dinary roads met in England and Scotland. The first cover 
burst at 3,077 miles and was withdrawn. The second ran 
4,018 miles and while no work was done upon it the casing 
was found to be sound at the end of the trial. The third was 
deflated at 3,134 miles due to a pinched inner tube and again 
at 3,622 miles by a blowout through the cover. With this 
patched the two completed the test. The fourth was deflated 
at 2,727 miles due to the tube being nipped in some cracks in 
the inner lining of the casing. A tube cover completely en- 


Trial | Trial 2 Trial 3 Trial 4 Trial 5 Trial 6 

Wie OE GE. o6siccccees 11:20 A. M. 12:40 P. M. 2:25 P. M. 3:53 PF. M. 10:10 A. M. 12:05 P. M. 

BOE cuyecteceenats 22 mi. 2,691 ft. 20 mi. 4,151 ft. 22 mi. 152 ft. 20 mi. 4,543 ft. 24 mi. 2,251 ft. 24 mi. 712 ft. 
Finished miles..........22.496 20.844 22.028 20.86 24.462 24.135 
BE: wectnannceewees seo 53:30:0 59:45:0 53:31:0 60:15:4 58:20 
Miles per hour......... 23.20 23.38 22.10 23.40 24.55 24.75 
Weight with pass........: 3,586 3,586 3,586 4,350 3,650 4,390 
WAGE wendenesenwee 40.35 37.35 39.50 44.50 44.6 53 
i GE, vécccrénses 81 deg. 81 90 80 70 72 
TOM. GEMM scvcececcs 81 deg. 74 82 72 70 71 
Motometer, start........ 110 100 110 100 120 150 

‘ 115 at 1:05 110 90 140 at 10:32 A. M. 140 at 12:17 

Motometer, finish....... 115 100 at 1:10 120 at 10:45 A. M. 140 at 12:47 

110 at finish 110 at finish 135 at finish 

Weight of car empty, 3,230. 


Grand average, 22.459 miles per gallon, 
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veloping the tube for its entire length was fitted and with this 
the two completed the test. In a word, three out of the four 
successfully completed the run of 4,000 miles. 


I. A. E. Discusses War and Trade 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 14—At the meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Automobile Engineers held tonight, L. H. Pomeroy 
will present a paper entitled, Automobile Engineering and 
The War. Mr. Pomeroy will commence his paper by indicat- 
ing the duties of the I. A. E. in connection with the war. In 
his paper he will bring out the necessity of having ample sup- 
plies of war material as well as efficiently equipped work 
shops and scientific production methods. 

The most important part of this paper will deal with the 
substitution of British made parts and accessories for those 
formerly secured on the Continent, and he will propose that 
a committee be appointed to see what can be done in the way 
of promoting scientific research along the line laid down 
in the large Continental factories. In closing his paper he 
will point out the necessity of increasing the production of 
commercial vehicles for war purposes and also the fallacy of 
using passenger vehicles for the commercial work. 


DETROIT, MIcH., Oct. 7—At the meeting of the common 
council held Tuesday night, the aldermen voted 27 to 7 in 
favor of the maintenance of street or curb gasoline pumps, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Corporation Counsel, 
who stated that the city had no right to grant permission for 
the establishment of such gasoline pumping stations upon its 
streets. To this one of the aldermen replied that it might 
be so, but, that during the last 10 years the aldermen have 
done many things which they had no right to do. Besides, 
said this good alderman, these pumps are an accommodation 
te the public. Which was shown by the vote. 


Alco Discontinues Service Station 


NEW York City, Oct. 13—The American Locomotive Co. 
has announced that it has discontinued the operation of its 
automobile service station on Jackson avenue, Long Island 
City. 

Owners of Alco vehicles in this city and vicinity requiring 
parts for Alco vehicles can obtain them at the service station 
of the International Motor Co., West End avenue and Sixty- 
fourth street, this city, with which company an arrangement 
has been made to carry a complete stock of Alco parts. 


Minerva Motors Co. Takes Moline Agency 


NEw York City, Oct. 13—The Minerva Motors Co., Broad- 
way and Sixty-sixth street, this city, has taken on the agency 
for the Moline Automobile Co., East Moline, Ill. The Min- 
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THE LATEST BAKER ELECTRIC COUPE 


The new car weighs 1,000 pounds less than many of the electrics 
seen on the streets today. A unique feature of the new Baker is 
its seating arrangement. The front seats are of a new disappearing 
type and fold back out of the way when not in use. Hence, the 
car can be instantly converted into a three or two-passenger car. 


erva company is moving from the above location to the sales- 
room formerly occupied by the Thomas Motor Car Co. This 
company has a territory which includes the Metropolitan dis- 
trict, Long Island, Western Connecticut, New York State as 
far as Poughkeepsie and northern New Jersey. 


Fafnir Co. to Sell Direct from Factory 


NEw York City, Oct. 12—The Rhineland Machine Works 
Co., this city, reports that since a part of its business, which 
covers the importation of Rhineland and R. B. F. ball bear- 
ings, is so greatly interferred with by the European war, it 
has been arranged that the Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn., for which it has been heretofore acting as selling 
agent, will market its products direct from the factory, which 
will in the future be the sales headquarters of the company. 

D. D. Davis, who has been the Chicago manager of the 
Rhineland company, will make his headquarters at New 
Britain, and take charge of the sales of the Fafnir company. 
The Rhineland company will continue to assist in the sale of 
Fafnir bearings in conjunction with the sale of its stock of 
imported bearings, and such R. B. F. and Rhineland bearings 
as are now coming in from Europe. 
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Merchandising Reforms at Truck Convention 


“The manufacturers alone can control 
the evil of cut prices, and makers can 
nly continue in the industry by honestly 

acing their list prices at a reasonable 
figure over and above all manufactur- 

gz, administration, sales and overhead 
costs, and then maintaining these 

ices.” In this sentence J. C. Millman, 
‘f the Stegeman Motor Car Co., outlined 
his conception of his topic “Reforms 
Needed in Merchandising Motor 
Trucks.” 

Mr. Millman decried extravagant dis- 
counts to dealers from _ inflated list 
prices to permit dealers to cut retail 
prices as a sales inducement, and stated 
that overproduction and inexperienced 
salesmanship were largely responsible 
for cut prices in the commercial vehicle 


industry. 
Inefficient salesmanship is another 
evil. It is bred by inexperience and in- 


competence, and is a strong factor ir 


(Continued from page 709) 


the creation of the price-cutting evil. 
The evil of improper ratings and ex- 
travagant overload claims is disappear- 
ing. He advocated the standardization 
of load capacities for given specifications 
and referred to the practice of overload 
guarantees as a dishonest practice, re- 
sulting in cheating of the buyer who in 
his simplicity endeavors to employ his 
truck in defiance of natural and mechan- 
ical laws. 

The trading evil, the practice of tak- 
ing in used trucks as part payment on 
new vehicles at inflated valuations, was 
suggested as soluble by the discontin- 
uance of appraisal by the dealer in the 
new truck, and substitution therefor, 
appraisal at a minimum figure by the 
owner and sale by the dealer for the 
best figure above such minimum pos- 
sible. Another suggestion that struck 
at the root of the evil was that of re- 
stricting the creation of the used car 























supply by regulating and restricting the 
application of trucks where their adapt- 
ability to the conditions of use is iu 
doubt, thus permitting the user to keep 
his truck in service, instead of attempt- 
ing to trade it back for one better suited 
after he has learned by experience that 
the salesman had made a faulty recom- 
mendation in order to compete in price 
with his competitors. 

Mr. Millman did not condemn time 
payments, but advocated their restric- 
tion and placing upon a sound business 
basis. He stated that he considered any 
first payment of less than one-third un- 
safe, and that there was no reason why 
the manufacturer should turn banker, 
but that the matter of financing the sale 
be left between the buyer and his bank. 
There was no reason why the manufac- 
turer should be expected to take risks 
that the banker will condemn. The 
knocking evil was not taken seriously. 
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IRESTONE Uses 12,000 Tons of 
Steel—C. C. Carlton, head of the 
rim department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 

O., quotes figures regarding the com- 
pany’s rim plant, in which 12,000 tons 
of steel were converted into rims during 
the past year. It required 150,000 
square feet of floor space and almost 
400 mechanics to handle this material. 
Sixteen electric welders were required, 
one of them especially constructed to 
handle stock 14 inches wide. The stor- 
age space required to carry the stock of 
raw steel necessary to insure prompt 
handling of all orders amounted to 15,- 
386 square feet. It requires about 1,000 
box cars to carry away the season’s out- 
put of rims. If these cars were made 
up into one train they would stretch out 
for almost 8 miles. Firestone rims will 
be used exclusively during the 1915 sea- 
son by forty-nine automobile manufac- 
turers. 


Warren Rubber will Add—The War- 
ren Rubber Co., Warren, O., will begin 
at once the erection of a large addition 
to its factory. 


Wood Co.’s Motor Truck Plant—J. L. 
Ware, manager of Wood Motor Vehicle 


Co., plans to erect a motor truck factory 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


Hupp’s Dynamometer Test Dept.— 
The Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit, has 
recently installed a dynamometer test 


department at an expense of over 
$75,000. 


Manufacturing Piston Rings in Van- 
couver—Harmington & Diggs are ar- 
ranging to open a factory in Vancouver, 
B. C., for the manufacture of piston 
rings. 

Sphinx Operations Increased—Opera- 
tions at the new plant of the Sphinx Mo- 
tor Car Co., York, Pa., are being gradu- 
ally increased, and within the next 30 
days the factory will be working to ca- 
pacity. 
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Purchases Michigan Top Equipment— 
The A. C. Knapp Co., Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of tops, hood warmers, 
slip-covers, trimmings, etc., has _ pur- 
chased the entire equipment of the Michi- 
gan Top Co. 


Large Maxwell Shipment to California 
—One of the largest shipments of auto- 
mobiles ever received on the Pacific Coast 
was the trainload of Maxwells delivered 
to the Lord Motor Car Co., Los Angeles, 
southern California distributer. 


Adamson Machine Will Add—Adam- 
son Machine Co., Akron, O., maker of 
automobile tire molds, will enlarge its 
plant with an addition 80 by 100 feet, 
to be used for a foundry. Some new 
machinery will be installed. 


2,200 Fords Assembled Since March— 
A statement just issued by the Ford fac- 
tory branch in Seattle, Wash., shows that 
2,200 Ford automobiles worth $1,281,347 
have been assembled and completed in 
Seattle since last March, when the $300,- 
000 plant was completed. 


Hill Co. Will Add—The J. Lawrence 
Hill Co., Cambridge street and Park 
avenue, Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer 
of carriages and automobiles, will con- 
tinue the manufacture of its present 
lines and will not produce batteries or 
their parts, as has been reported else- 
where. It will add to its factory equip- 
ment. 


Berry Pump Co. Secures Factory— 
The Berry Automobile Pump Co., De- 
troit, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 by H. J. Berry, 
W. W. Gunn and Charles Redder. The 
new company, which will engage in the 
manufacture of pumps and other de- 
vices, has already’ secured factory 
quarters. 

Anderson’s New Repair Plant—Be- 
cause it interfered greatly with the reg- 
ular work at the factory and also occa- 
sioned much congestion the Anderson 
Electric Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has de- 
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cided that all the repair work and service 
department will be taken care of hereaf- 
ter from the salesroom and service sta- 
tion at 687 Woodward avenue. 

Die Castings Plant in Madison.—The 

Berkely-Fourness Co., organized at Madi- 
son, Wis., several weeks ago, to manu- 
facture die castings, stampings and ap- 
pliances, including a regulator for motor- 
sar lighting systems, has established a 
plant at 619-621 Williamson street, Madi- 
son. The concern is also bringing out 
an improved lock-nut for motor car and 
railroad work. 
Braender Rubber Enlarges Factory— 
The Braender Rubber & Tire Co. is 
erecting a large addition to its present 
factory at Rutherford, N. J., which will 
increase the capacity of its plant to 
approximately 1,000 tires and _ 1,000 
tubes per day. The new building has 
been designed along the most up-to-date 
lines of factory construction. It will be 
141 feet wide by 129 feet long and built 
entirely of brick. It will be four stories 
high, fireproof throughout and equipped 
with all the latest time and labor-saving 
machinery for tire and tube making. 

Edwardsville Exploiting New Car.— 
Edwardsville, O., has a new industry, an 
automobile manufacturing concern, well 
under way. The capital stock is $100,- 
000, of which $50,000 has been paid in. 
The company is building a factory 550 
feet long and 150 wide in the southern 
part of town, and expects to turn out 
5,000 machines a year. The company is 
incorporated as the American Standard 
Automobile Co., and its machines will be 
known as American Standards. Six 
types of cars, to retail at $1,375, $1,000 
and $750, will be manufactured and 
known as American Standards. Henry 
Trares, Jr., Judge John E. Hillskotter, 
Peter Bernhardt, of Edwardsville, and 
H. B. Gardner, of Chicago, are directors. 
C. H. Gerling. of Edwardsville, and Louis 
Karsch, of St. Louis, are large stock- 
holders. 
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Oct. 28-31 


. 17-Nov. 1... 


New York City Electric 
Vehicle Show, Grand 
Central Palace. 

Boston, Mass., New Eng- 
land Light Car and Cycle- 
car Show, Horticultural 
Hall. 

New York City, Motor Con- 
test Dealers’ Assn., First 
Dinner, Healy’s Restau- 
rant. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Show, 
Shrine Auditorium. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Show, 
Shrine Auditorium. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Automobile 
Show, Auto Dealers 
Assn., Inc. 

.Dallas, Tex., Show, State 
Fair Grounds, Dallas 
Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. 

.19, 20, 21....Philadelphia, Pa., Elec. 
Veh. Assn’s Convention. 
Atlanta, Ga., American 

Road Congress of the 
American Highway Assn. 
and the A. A. A. 

Peoria, Ill., Illinois State 
Assn. of Garage Owners ; 
Semi-Annual Convention. 

New York City, Commercial 
Tercentenary Celebration. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Conven- 
tion, Northwestern Road 
Congress, Auditorium. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Los An- 

geles-Phoenix Road Race, 

Maricopa Auto Club. 
Paso, Tex., El Paso- 

Phoenix Road Race, El 

Paso Auto Club. 

Shreveport, La., 
Meet, Shreveport 
Club. 

ee Phoenix, Ariz., 
Maricopa Auto Club. 

Corona, Cal., Road Race, 
Corona Auto Assn. 

York City, Annual 
Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

ae? 2): rea Akron, O., Show, 
Auto Show Co., 
Bldg. 

New erork City, Annual 
Automobile Show, Grand 
Central Palace 

Buenos- Aires, Argentina, 
Grand Prize of Argen- 


tina. 

Philadelphia Show. 
Chicago, Ill., Automobile 
Show, First Regiment 
Armory. 


Nov. 7 


St See El 


Track 
Auto 


Track Race, 


Akron 
O'Neill 


Jan.30-Feb. 6....Minneapolis, Minn., 
National Guard 
Minneapolis 
Trade Assn. 

Neb., Show, Audi- 
torium, C. G. Powell. 

San Francisco, Cal., Van- 
derbilt Cup Race, Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition 
Grounds; Promoter, Pan 
ama-Pacific Expositior 
Co. 

Boston, Mass., Show, Me 
chanics Bldg., Boston 
Auto Dealers Assn. Bos 
ton Commercial Motor 
Veh. Assn. 

San Francisco, Cal., Pana 
ma-Pacific Exposition 
Grand Prize Race, Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition 
Grounds; Promoter, Pan 
ama-Pacific Exposition 
Co. 

p | a S| ee Des Moines, Ia., Show 

C. G. Van Vliet. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
ma-Pacific Cup 
Panama-Pacific 
tion Grounds; 
Panama-Pacific 
tion Co. 


Show, 
Armory, 
Automobile 


Pana 
Race 
Exposi 
Promoter 
Exposi 
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: a Week in 


cCULLA Goes to Knox—W. R. 
McCulla, who has been with the 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich., for several years as assist- 
ant research engineer, has resigned to 
become assistant chief engineer of the 
Knox Motor Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Brown Resigns—F. L. Brown, former- 
ly manager of the Stutz Motor Car Co., 
of Connecticut, with headquarters in 
Hartford, has severed his connection 
with that concern. 


Worfolk Regal Advertising Manager— 
The Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit, has 
appointed C. E. Worfolk as its adver- 
tising manager. 

Tisch Advertising Manager — The 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich., announces that Roy Tisch has been 
appointed manager of its advertising de- 
partment. 

Gray Apperson Branch Manager—W. 
C. Gray has been appointed manager of 
the Apperson Bros. Automobile Co., De- 
troit, Mich., established at 1581 Wood- 
ward avenue. 

Douglas Joins Stewart-Warner—S. A. 
Douglas, formerly Jones speedometer 
sales manager for the Johns-Manville 
Co., has taken a position as special fac- 
tory representative for the Stewart-War- 
ner Speedometer Corp., Chicago, Tl. 


Automobile 


Ilinois 
Jacksonville. ... Saxon ..Andre"& Andre 
Kankakee... ...Oldsmobile...Frank Miller 
Morris............Oldsmobile...J. A. McCormick 
Princeton... .Oldsmobile...Guy Kasbeer 
Rockford... ....-Oldsmobile...Geo. Maurer 
Rock Island.......Saxon ...A. E. Shalline 


Verona...........Oldsmobile “John F. Stitt 

Victoria Gries <6 Rr ao W.* J. Seiboldt 
Indiana 

Ashley....... Oldsmobile. ..F. A. Tisch 

Blutfton | .Spitler Bros. 

Hartford City. ....Oldsmobile...A. W. Tindall 

Huntington Oldsmobile. ..People’s Garage 

Re ngton Franklin.....C. B. Johnston & Son 

So. Kend.. ...Oldsmobile...J. W. Elkart 

Ter Haute.. .. Oldsmobile...Olds Motor Car Sales 

W ttville... Oldsmobile...F. P. Sanders & Sons 

lowa 
Bellevue. . .. .Herff-Brooks.Harold H. Lahmeyer 
Ct 3 City . .Herff-Brooks.C. M. Hansell 


Davenport........ Oldsmobile. ..Union Motor Co. 


Dees, River . .Herff-Brooks.H. H. Hatter 

Dennison . .Oldsmobile...Dennison Auto Co. 

De loines Oldsmobile...Oldsmobile Co. of Iowa 
dD ue. ....Oldsmobile...Kassler Auto & Tire Co. 
Elkader..... : Oldsmobile...Allen Bros. 

Hampton Herff-Brooks.A. C. Bird 

Me Wao ecaabita aie Herff-Brooks.L. D. Lemley 


See Oldsmobile...H. E. Sohberg Motor Co. 


.- 00..........Oldsmobile...Wagner Wood Auto Co. 
Villiamsburg......Herff-Brooks.H. A. Dunlap 
Kansas 
Hi ity Saxon.......Ivan'tB. Parker 
Kentucky 
Louisville. . . Oldsmobile...Kentucky Auto. Co. 
Maryland 
oo nore : Saxon.......S. S. Greenwall 
a MOTE. 2% 6030 -Oldsmobile...Auto Sales Co. 
He ‘tland.......Oldsmobile...W. F. Robbosson 
agerstown....... Oldsmobile...Chas. E. Schenk 
: Massachusetts 
Bel lertown....... Herff-Brooks.M. C. Baggs 
= Ore hester........ Oldsmobile...Proctor Bros. 
esa chen vies Oldsmobile. —— Garage & Machine 
‘oO. 
oes Oldsmobile...Outlet Furniture Co. 


Haverhill, | 217°" *° Oldsmobile...Renton Motor Car Co. 


Agencies 
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Butler Succeeds Clute—L. L. Butler 
has taken over the management of the 
Vancouver Island Motor Car Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B. C., replacing Mr. Clute, who 
has resigned. 


Mann’ Bowser District Manager— 
W. M. Mann has been appointed district 
manager in Texas for S. F. Bowser & 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. His offices will 
be located in the Commerce Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Woods Goes to New Haven—T. G. 
Woods, who has been connected with the 
White company’s sales forces at Boston 
and Providence, has gone to New Haven 
to act as commercial sales manager for 
the White agency in that city. 


Avery Forms Advertising Agency— 
M. LeRoy Avery, who until recently was 
advertising manager of the Regal Mo- 
tor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., and F. W. 


Reed, an advertising man, have organ- 
ized the Avery-Reed Advertising 
Agency. 


Snow Appointed Manager—H. M. 
Snow has been appointed manager of the 
branch just opened in Copley square, 
Boston, Mass., by the Ford company, and 
which will eliminate the sub-branches in 
that city. The branch will be under the 
control of the big wholesale distributing 
plant at Cambridge, Mass. 


PASSENGER CARS 





Lowell. . ..-Oldsmobile...Arthur L. Cummiskey 
Motor Car Co., Inc. 

Rockport : Oldsmobile...A. Carl Butman 

So. Deerfield. . Oldsmobile. ..E. C. Gibson 

Springfield y Oldsmobile...Forest Park Garage 

Springfield... . RS Baxter-McKinzie Co. 

Mexico 
Torreon Coahuila...Oldsmobile...E. Ramos Barrora 
Michigan 

Adrian...... ..Oldsmobile...A. W. Raymond “Auto 
Sales Co. 

Battle Creek... ...Oldsmobile...Henzy L. Phillips 

eae .Oldsmobile...J. D. Sutton 

Constantine. ......Oldsmobile...Fish & Tarnutzer 

errr Oldsmobile...Oldsmobile Co. 

ee Oldsmobile...Paige Brothers 


Grand Rapids. . ...Oldsmobile...E. C. Bliciley 


ae ... Buick-Ford. . Benedick-Buick Co. 
Ee ...Oldsmobile. ..Ogilvie & Wilkinson 
ee ee Oldsmobile. ..Union Garage 
Mason...... ....-Oldsmobile...J. E. Taylor 


Northville. . . 
Pt. Huron.. 
Saginaw... 


. Oldsmobile. ..F. S. Neal 
...-Oldsmobile. ..Geo. E. Yokom 
. Oldsmobile. ..The Bolton Auto Co. 
Minnesota 
‘EES ose H. E. Mack’&™Co. 


Mississippi 
-Oldsmobile. ..Columbus Auto Co. 


Minneapolis. . 


Columbus..... 


Meridian...... -Oldsmobile...Edwin S. Curtice 
Missouri 

PD ost sies, oS eae Herff-Brooks.J. L. Racey & Son 

Boonville. . ee eS G. A. Brownfield & Son 

Hamilton. .....6<+ Oldsmobile...E. A. Hawkes 

Kansas City...... Oldsmobile. . Bond Motor Co. 

a ee Charles C. Gardner 

Oregon...........Oldsmobile...Auto Sales Co. 

Pleasant Hill...... Oldsmobile...Hanicke & Wester 

Quittman. . ....Meteor......Edward N. Malvern 
Nebraska 

Scotts Bluff....... Oldsmobile. ..Edwards & Morse 

Nevada 
eee . .Oldsmobile. ..Ely-Garage?& Supply Co. 
New Hampshire 

Berlin. ... .Franklin..... R. B. Wolf 

DOVEr. o.05- ....Oldsmobile...Central Garage 

Groveton... 6.0 Oldsmobile. ..E. C. Brown 
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Coulter Joins Firestone—C. W. Coul- 
ter, formerly with the Western Rubber 
& Supply Co., of Pasadena, Cal., has 
joined the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s branch at Los Angeles and is to 
handle the trade of Santa Barbara and 
Ventura counties. 


Allen Oldsmobile Montreal Manager— 
W. A. Allen, lately manager of the Pope 
Hartford Motor Co. of Canada, has been 
appointed manager for the Gordon 
Motor Co., which handles the Oldsmobile 
cars in Montreal, Que. Larger premises 
and show rooms have been taken at the 
New Birks building, Montreal. 


Recent Minneapolis Changes—K. E. 
Corrington is the new district sales- 
manager for the Empire Tire & Rubber 
Co., headquarters Minneapolis, Minn. R. 
E. McComas, who came to Minneapolis a 
year ago from the Chicago office of the 
Woods Electric Car Co., to the Owl Elec- 
tric Garage Co., agent for the Woods 
car, has taken an interest in the company 
and is now secretary and manager. J. N. 
Johnson is president, W. A. Simonson is 
vice-nresident and A. M. Wintheiser is 
treasurer. The P. J. Downes Co., repre- 
sentative of the Jeffery car, will push the 
truck department and have added two 
men to the branch work, H. B. Foley of 
Cleveland and F. M. Trew of Minneapolis. 


Recently Established 


er Oldsmobile...Lougee-Robinson & Co. 
OO ee Oldsmobile...Ralph & Downing Gar- 
age Co. 
Manchester........Oldsmobile...Hanover Street Garage 
New Jersey 
COB e 6 i6n.0- 50s one Oldsmobile...Ford Service & Sales 
Agency 
Flemington........Oldsmobile...Harvey Kuhl 
Jersey City........Oldsmobile...Krone & Minnerly 
Long Branch...... Oldsmobile...John P. Bradley 
Morristown....... Oldsmobile...W. H. Dutton Co. 
Se Oldsmobile...A. A. King 
ee Oldsmobile. ..Essex Automobile Co. 
eae Oldsmobile. ..Oscar Peterson 
re Oldsmobile. ..John Burd’s Garage 
Pennington........Oldsmobile. . Pennington Garage 
po. ee Oldsmobile. ..Motor Shop 


Union Hill. .......Oldsmobile...Union Automobile Co. 


New Mexico 


one Oldsmobile. ..R. Ohnomue’& Son 
SIOMIE . cnioescewe Oldsmobile...Deming Auto Co. 
ie | ae Oldsmobile...Charles Ilfeld Co. 
ae Oldsmobile...H. T. Bailey 
Wagon Mound.....Oldsmobile...B. P. Robinson 
New York 
MNS i ae sinew Oldsmobile...Wm. L. Schupp & Sons 
oe Oldsmobile. ..Albion Garage, Inc. 
SE isa fesayss 5st Oldsmobile...Arthur W. Eastwood 
ee Oldsmobile...Pinney & Louis 
| | Aa rere Oldsmobile. ..E. J. Seagert 
Binghamton....... recesses Ford Sales 
oO. 
Brooklyn.......... Oldsmobile. ..C. B. Derby & Co. 
Buffalo............Oldsmobile...The Oldsmobile Co. 
re R&L.. ...Daw Electric Car Co. 
eee WHS cis iscere’s Monroe Motor Car Co. 
Caledonia. ....<.. Oldsmobile. ..Central Garage 
ee ere Oldsmobile. ..Fred Litchard 
ee Oldsmobile...K. W. Lamberson 
po eer Oldsmobile...LaFrance Garage Co. 
ee ee Oldsmobile...Sipple & Dean 
EE Oldsmobile...Daniel Brodbeck 
Hoosick Falls...... Oldsmobile...Phoenix Garage 
Sees Oldsmobile.,.E. J. Trapp 
Jamestown........ an Auto Sales 
oO. 
es ericcreewe Oldsmobile...Thomas Watson 
OO See Oldsmobile. ..Eldredge & Mason 
Ra cwnca sear Oldsmobile. ..Oswego County Auto Co. 
SES Oldsmobile. ..Monroe Garage Co. 
Newburgh......... Oldsmobile...Mayer & Berg 


New York City... ..Oldsmobile. ..J. Grose Simmons 
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Alabama 
Aliceville.......... Oldsmobile...J. V. Park 
Birmingham....... Oldsmobile...Highland Garage Co. 
== Pes Oldsmobile. ..Douglas Baker 
Montgomery Per Oldsmobile...Cole Motor Co. 
Union Springs. .... Oldsmobile...O. L. Hayes & S. P. 
Rainer, Jr. 
Arkansas 
Russellville........Saxon....... Neal & Butler 
California 
Cedarville......... Oldsmobile. ..Wakefield & Wilson 
DS. « aia waee Oldsmobile. ..John Opsahl 
| re Oldsmobile. . California & Investment 
i e & Auto Starter Co. 
Gustine........... Oldsmobile...J. E. Hollingsworth & 
Jenson Bros. 
Hollywood........ Oldsmobile...F. C. Ford 
OSS ee Oldsmobile. ..Lincoln Garage 


Long Beach. ......Oldsmobile...James R. Ricketts 


Los Angeles. ......Chandler. .. ‘Peacock Motor Sales Co. 
Los Angeles....... Herff-Brooks.De Vaux Motor Car Co. 
Los Angeles....... Oldsmobile. ..Oldsmobile Co. 

| aR: Oldsmobile. ..B. M. Norton 

SNES 5 caneeees Oldsmobile...M. Koenig & R. Drum 
Pasadena.........Oldsmobile...O. F. Boadway 
RSS Oldsmobile...Adolph Bystle 
Riverside......... Oldsmobile. ..Stever & McCulley 
SE I, 0 +0.60-4-0% Dodge. .....C. W. McCabe 

San Diego.........Oldsmobile...McQuigg Bros. 

San Francisco...... Chandler....Bearson Motor Car Co. 
San Francisco... .. Oldsmobile. ..Oldsmobile Co. 

San Jose..... ... Oldsmobile. ..Granger & DeHart 


Agencies 
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Santa Ana........ Oldsmobile...C. F. Isaacson & Son 
Santa Cruz........ Oldsmobile...Hubbs & Brisac 
Stockton si iAbiioatanaadl Oldsmobile. ..Jake F. Meyer 
Woodland......... Oldsmobile...Simpson Bros. & G. D, 
: ‘ Simpson 
Wee GE 6 veved Oldsmobile...The Sutter Garage 
Canada 
St. John, N.B..... Oldsmobile. .-New Brunswick Motor 
ar Co. 
London, Ont..... Oldsmobile...London Motor Sales Co., 
td. 
Sarnia, Ont........ Oldsmobile...R. Milligan 
Colorado 
a Oldsmobile. ..Wolcott & Blake 
Colorado Spgs..... Oldsmobile . ca a *ffel Motor Co. 
EEE ccvccveeses Oldsmobile. .. W. Barnett 
Fort Morgan...... Oldsmobile. yA. & Wittwer 
I ce vars cineen a4 Saxon.......John E. Camfield 
Pueblo........000. Oldsmobile...Pueblo Auto Co. 
Walsenburg . Oldsmobile. ..Adolph Unfug 
Delaware 
Wilmington..... -Chandler....Postles Auto. Brokerage 
Co. 

District of Columbia 
Washington....... Dodge...... Semmes-Kneessi Co. 
Washington....... Hudson. ....Semmes-Kneessi Co. 

Florida 
ee Oldsmobile. ..W. W. Charles 
Quincy .Saxon.. ..H. T. Sharon 
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Recently Established 


Georgia 
oe ane Ee Oldsmobile...J. G. Ivey | 
Columbus.........Oldsmobile...Jas. A. Lewis, Jr. 
Cordelo....... . Oldsmobile...Webster Motor Co. 
Dawson...... .-Oldsmobile...Lamer Auto Co. 
CC aa . Oldsmobile. ..J. B. Glover 
Hawkinsville. .....Oldsmobile...Moboley & Parsons 
BROOD, 5.0:060-0 ...Oldsmobile...Henry J. Lamar 
Richland..........Oldsmobile...Alsto & Cannon 
| Oldsmobile...Louis Wright | 
Sycamore...... . Oldsmobile...Dr. H. W. Harris 
Hawaill 
Honolulu .Franklin.....Von Hamm-Young Co 
Idaho 
DR ecakcwaannes Oldsmobile...Rendall-Dodd Auto Co. 
td. 
Twin Falls........ Oldsmobile...Western Auto Co. 
INlinols 
Bushnell... ..Oldsmobile...Ball Brothers 
Chicago... . Oldsmobile. ..The Oldsmobile Co. 
Chicago.. Oldsmobile. . Ropp Motor Co, 
Cornell. . Oldsmobile. oe Se & McVay 
DeKalb. . Oldsmobile. .. H. Deane & Co. 
Dixon.... Oldsmobile. “Thea ‘ller & Wilson 
Elkville. Meteor......C. Bass 
Free —- .Oldsmobile...W. J. Maurer 
Geneseo. oer: Velie & Chevrolet M tort 
Car Co. 
Hinckney . Oldsmobile. ..Graige C. Kennedy 
Jacksonville....... McFarlan...J. F. Claus 


Recent Incorporations in the Automobile Field 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 





California 
Los ANGELES—L. A. Automobile Works; capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: Thomas E. Mitchell, 
John Stintin and others. 
San FrRANcisco—Foard Starter Mfg. Co.; capital, 


to manufacture motor cars and sup- 


Florida 


JaCKSONVILLB—Florida Tire Co.; capital, $25,000; 
to deal in motor cars, tires and supplies. In- 
corporators: George Adams, George M. Hop- 
kins and Claude M. Shine, all of Jacksonville. 
Illinois 

Machine Co.; capital, $21,000; 

motors, etc. Incorporators: 

Helen Diaz and Charles C. 


$20,000; 
plies. 


Ouicaco—Shasts 
to manufacture 
Edward J. Carey, 
Mull. 


Cuicaco—Carman Mfg. Co.; capital, $2.500; to 
manufacture and deal in motor car parts and 
accessories. Incorporators: Edward L. Archi- 


bald, Kichard V. 

EDWARDSVILLE— American 
capital, $100,000; to 
motor cars. Incorporators: P. 
Gerling and L. Kirsch. 

Rocxrorp—C. B. Williamson Corporation; capital, 
$2,500; to manufacture and deal in motor ve- 
hicles, accessories, supplies, etc. Incorporators : 
Cc. B. Williamson, F. C. Gleasman and O. ° 
Williamson. 


Megary and Charles R. Brown. 
Standard Automobile Co. ; 
manufacture and deal in 
Berhardt, C. H. 


towa 


Des Mornes—Successful Motor Sales Co.; capital, 
$25,000. 

MuscaTINE—Muscatine Motor Car Co.; capital, 
$25,000; to buy, sell, rent, lease and deal in 
motor vehicles and operate a garage and repair 
department. Incorporators: F. C. Vetter, J. G. 
Campbell, C. M. Weber, R. K. Smith, W. FP. 
Bishop and G. A. Chaudoin. 


Kentucky 
CovInGTron—Madison Motor Car Co.; capital, $5, pee; 


to deal in motor cars. Incorporators: E. 
Moore, Jr., Charles E. Madris and Maria } RA 
Maryland 


OamBripce—Chersaw Motor Car Co.; capital, $5,000. 
Incorporators: R .B. May and others. 
Massachusetts 
Boston—E. A. Gilmore Co.; capital, 
ears. Incorporators: Earnest A. 
gustus C. Gilmore and Arthur P. 
Missouri 
Kansas Citry—Kansas City Auburn 
tal, $8,000. Incorporators: R. 
Gall and E. H. Farmsley. 
Ohio 
Akron—Smith Motor Co.; capital, $5,000; to deal 
in motor cars. Incorporators: E. D. Smith, E. 
E. Smith, F. W. Hachtel, W. S. Nicodemus and 
Mary Distel. 
CLEVELAND—Cleveland Motor Car Sales Co.; capital, 


$20,000 ; motor 
Gilmore, Au- 
Teele. 


Auto Co.; capi- 
W. Gall, B. P. 


a. 000. Incorporators: D. Bramley, Harry 
C. Walker, Arthur Hutt, M. Barthelman and 
J. C. Simon. 


NgewarK—Blair Motor Truck Co. ; 
to manufacture motor trucks. 
McCune, C. A. Smith, 
H. Spencer and W. S. Weiant. 
Oklahoma 
MuskKocEep—Muskogee Buick Sales Co.; capital. 
$3,000; to deal in motor cars. Incorporators: 
Hugh Swift, Fay H. Swift and W. T. Wisdom, 
all of Muskogee. 


capital, $100,000; 
Incorporators : 
W. Smith, C. 





South Dakota 


MITCHELL—Motor Mart; capital, $2,500; to deal = 
motor cars. Incorporators: M. P. Fugel, Cc, 
Allison and Mary E. Allison. 

Sioux F'aLts—Cadillac Sales Co.; capital, $25,000; 
to deal in motor cars. Incorporators : D. P 
Fargo, C. M. Fargo and M. F. Beveridge, all 
of Sioux Falls. 


Washington 


Everett—Paddock-Fowler Auto Co.; capital, $10.- 
000; to deal in motor cars. Incorporators: W. 
R. Paddock, G. W. Fowler, Harry B. Gay and 


A. C. Edwards, 211 Realty Building. 
Wisconsin 
LaCrossB—Moll-Savage Co.; capital, $10,000; to 

deal in motor vehicles, etc. Incorporators: A. 


L. Moll, M. D. Savage and George H. Gordon. 


GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES 
California 


RIVERSIDP—Fairmont Garage & Machine Works; 
eapital, $50,000. Incorporators: A. A. Gamble, 
.. W. Gamble, R. E. Gamble, L. W. Gamble 
and Dora V. Gamble. 

San FRANcCIsco—Ford Starter Mfg. Co.; capital, 
20,000; to manufacture motor car _ starters. 


Incorporators: E. P. DeBerry and W. L. Hoyt, 


both of Berkeley; F. L. Dreber. 
Delaware 
WILMINGTON—Hester Tire & Rubber Co.; capital, 


tubes, etc. In 
Brownhill and 


$300,000; to manufacture tires, 
corporators: B. H. Friel, L. A. 
G. M. Purcell. 

lliinois 


Cuicaco-—Boiler Insulated Wire Co. ; 
000; to manufacture and deal in motors, elec- 
trical appliances, machinery, etc. Incorporators: 
Peter Boller, William N. Boller and W. H. 
Bentley. 


capital, $20,- 


PrortA—National Electric & Supply Co.; capital, 
$75,000; to manufacture electrical and motor 
ear supplies. Incorporators: Ralph V. Miller, 
Theodor E. Bass and H. H. Moody. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Garage Co.; capital, $2,000. 


Incorporators: Roger Kenny, H. N. Siefert and 
Oscar Siefert. 
|NDIANAPOLIS—Indiana Taxi Co.; capital, $2,000; 
to conduct a motor transit and taxi business. 
Incorporators: R. Kenney, H. N. Siefert and O. 
Siefert. 
Massachusetts 


Boston—American Motorists’ Protective Associa- 
tion; capital, $50,000. Incorporators : - 
erick L. Keith, Richard R. Snow and Alfred 
P. Goodell. 

Worcester—Stoddard Rubber Co.; capital, $60,000. 


Incorporators: Charles A. Stoddard, F. Madge 
Stoddard and Samuel L. Cowitz. 
Michigan 
Derroit—Addison Garage Co.; capital, $8,000. In- 
corporators: W. F. Malow, George C. King, 
Edward E. Esper and W. T. Phillips. 
Minnesota 


MINNBAPOLIS—Automobile Trail Blazing Assn.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; to mark and blaze trails through 
America and sell guide books. Incorporators: 
A. L. Meigs, Ira Farr and L. C. Meigs, all of 
Minneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Tire Supply Assn. to Western Auto- 
mobile Supply Co. 





Missourl 
St. Lovis test Service Auto Truck Co.; capital 
$30,000; to conduct a general motor vehicle 
business’ and operate a garage. Incorporators 
E. H. Abadie, E. E. Scott, Lewis Perry, Robert 

B. Snow and E. G. Curtis. 


New Jersey 
NBWARK—The Gasolene Protectometer Co.; capital, 
$100,000; to manufacture gasolene and other 
protectometers. Incorporators: W. Reppein, C 
A. Alliston and L. Olschewski, all of Newark. 
Npwark—S. & S. Starter Co.; capital, $40,000; to 
manufacture starters for automobiles. Incor 
porators: W. M. Golden, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. L. Whitmer, Newark; J. W. Shinholser, Bret 
. - 


ton Hall, 
New York 

BrooKLyN—kRussian American Rubber Tire Works; 
capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Rose Miller 
477 Stone avenue; Isidore Kelner and Srue! 
Billik, both of 1549 Pitkin avenue. 

BurraLo—Davis-Rae Oil Co.; capital, $5,000; to 

sell oils and other motor car sundries. Ir 

corporators: Frank B. Rae, 713 Park avenus 

Rochester; Albert H. Davis and Lillian |! 

Davis, both of 1018 Main street. 

York—Advertising Auto-Car Co.; capital 
$100,000. Incorporators: Rocco J. Cipri: 
and Antonio DiGiorgi, both of 107 Broad street 

Julius J. Lusardi, Raritan, N. J. 

New YorK—Drubin Funeral Car Co.; 
000; motor cars for funerals. Incorporator 
Arthur W. Drubin and Herman Drubin, both 
127 West 26th street; Alexander Schneewels 
1941 7th avenue. 

PouGHKeersigp—S. L. 8S. Electric Co.; capita! 
$30,000; to manufacture storage batteries a 4 
automobile accessories. Incorporators: A. 
ognesi, Highland; A. M. Sherer, Poughkeeps': 
J. B. Ball, Milton. 


New 


eapital, $1' 


¢ 


hio 


CINCINNATI—Palmer Automatic Gear-Shaft Co.; cap 


ital, $10,000; motor car supplies. Incorpors 
tors: R. P. Palmer, S. R. Palmer, W. H. P 
mer, C. P. Lindsay and G. W. Frank. 


Oregon 
Service Vehicle Co.; 
rporators: A. E, 
A. Leiter. 
Texas 
San ANTONIO—Alamo Packard 


PorTLAND—Electric 
$25,000. Inco 
Robinson and R. 


capits 
Blair, F. 


Auto Livery Co.; 


capital, $4,500; to operate a motor livery. I»- 
corporators: Jennie D. Tucker, Arthur ™ 
Tucker and George T. Tucker. 


Utah 
Oepen—American Auto & Transfer Co.; capita 
$25,000; to operate a motor transit line. I» 
corporators: P. W. Madsden, Ogden, and othe: 
Washington 
SmaTTLe—Western Auto Subcasing Co.; capitr 
$100,000. Incorporators: Hiram S. Nettlet: 
and Marius 8. Williams; Wright, Kelleher 


Caldwell, 402 Burke Building. 
CHANGE OF NAME AND CAPITAL 
iHlInols 
Curngse—Eiecher Motor Co. to Exchange Mo’? 
RockFoRD—Barnes Motor Sales Co. to William = 
Motor 
New York 
es Bearing Co.; from $200,000 to 
. oe Ohio 


CLevm.anp—Overland-Garford Sales Co. 
land-Oleveland Co. 


to Over- 
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A simple combination tail light, 

signal light license pad illumi- 

nator and holder is announced 
by A. P. Rothermich, St. Louis, Mo. 
This device consists of a _ regular 
tail light with a glass and metal 
case around it, this case being attached 
to the license pad by two irons. The 
construction is such that by moving a 
lever, within easy reach of the driver, 
the case containing the tail light may be 
moved. When set in one position the 
word SLOW faces the car behind. as 
shown in Fig. 1, and in the same illus- 
tration the other position is shown in 
which the warning signal is turned down. 
However, the license pad is illuminated, 
when the word “slow” is turned down, 
by light passing through the signal 
glass. When set as shown at the top 
of the illustration the pad is illuminated 
by a transparent glass at the bottom of 
the case. This signal affords a simple 
means of warning the driver of a car 
that a turn is to be made or that the 
car will make a sudden stop. 


Bremer Pump Nipple—Motorists who 
are in the habit of holding the tire pump 
nipple in place over the valve stem will 
be interested in a new nipple which does 
not require attention once it is set. The 
new device is a product of the Bremer 
Cycle Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and is said 
not to leak when once properly set over 
the stem. The parts of the nipple. which 
is shown in Fig. 2, are made of brass 
and steel. There are four parts, two of 
which form the body and the means of 
adjustment, one to receive the lead from 
the pump, and the other which slips over 
the valve stem. The nipple sells for 50 
cents. 


Scott Tread Economizer—An arrange- 
ment to make possible the using of old 
tire treads, as outer treads for other 
tires, has been patented and placed on 
the market, under the name of the Scott 
Economizer, by the Scott Economizer 
Co., Bromford Lane, Erdington, Birming- 
ham, England. 

The tendency of former arrangements 
of this kind to cause the outer covering 
to creep has been overcome by this sys- 
tem. Two chains are passed around the 
circumference of the wheel, one on the 
outside, one on the inside. These chains 
may be tightened bv a screw adjuster, 
and springs are interposed on each chain 
to keep up the tension should the tire 
become slightly deflated. V-shaped links 
are attached to the old tread, acting as 
the outer cover. and from which, of 
course, the bead has been cut off, by two 
small bolts and nuts: consequently the) 
can be removed and attached to another 
cover when necessary. This makes the 
device applicable to any numbe; Id 
covers, and to any size, as the chain can 
easily be lengthened or shortened 


R 4 ERMICH Combination Light— 
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Fig. 1—Rothermich combination light 
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Fig. 3—Ruff-Ford power transmitting 
attachment 


Fitting the old cover over the new can 
be done by one man in 5 minutes. A 
kink is put in the sound cover by bend- 
ing it against the operator’s knee. It is 
then folded and placed inside the econo- 
mizer cover, the kink gradually worked 
out by pressing with the foot, and finally 
by bouncing the combination on the floor. 
The two covers are then put on the wheel 
in the ordinarv way, the tube inserted, 
chains adjusted and the tire pumped up. 
All can be done within 45 minutes, it is 
claimed. 

Ruff-Ford Power-Transmitting At- 
tachment—Power for driving machine 
tools, pumps, etc., can be obtained from 
a Ford by means of the attachable pul- 
ley and bracket shown in Fig. 3, which 
is manufactured by the Ruff Tire Trad- 
ing Co., 50 William street, Newark, 
2 J. The price of the attachment is 
20. 


745 


Go Motor-Speeder—In the device 
shown in Fig. 4 carburetion is aided by 
introducing a stream of hot air into the 
main passageway of the intake mani- 
fold. This is heated by a coil of pipe 
passing around the exhaust pipe. The 
amount of air flowing through the coil 
is regulated by a valve that is connected 
up to the throttle. The device is manu- 
factured by the Go Motor-Speeder Co., 
318 Flint avenue, Three Rivers, Mich., 
and sells for $10, ready to install. 


Rochester Fanhorn—A combination 
radiator fan and diaphragm horn has 
been announced by the Rochester Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., the feature of this 
device being that the rotation of the fan 
operates the horn. The horn is con- 
trolled by a hammer, which normally is 
out of contact with the diaphragm of 
the horn, but upon pressure of a button 
it is brought into contact. The greater 
the pressure on the button the louder 
the sound emitted from the horn, and 
the higher the engine speed the greater 
the volume of sound. The tone can be 
made loud or soft, to suit conditions. On 
a country road, for example, the loudest 
note would be more appropriate, where- 
as in the city a more subdued tone would 
be advisable. The elimination of the 
care necessary with a separate horn 
unit and the saving due to mechanical 
operation are two features of this Fan- 
horn, as it is called. 

Another product of this concern is a 
combination gasoline gauge and filler cap 
fitting. This bringing together of two 
units with two distinct functions into 
one unit of two functions is the feature 
of the instrument. The indicator of the 
gauge is in the form of a ring provided 
with numerals, these numerals being 
visible through a small glass window at 
the front of the instrument. The nu- 
merals register gallons of fuel. 

The inside of the filler tube just above 
the indicator is provided with a protect- 
ing grill to guard the indicator and the 
entire construction allows ample space 
for the free passage of gasoline to the 
tank. It is designed in sizes and types 
for use either with rear mounted tanks 
of the pressure or vacuum system, or for 
tanks carried in the cowl. In the lat- 
ter, the instrument is furnished with an 
escutcheon plate to trim the gauge upon 
the instrument board and is furnished 
either with a straight tube, when the 
angle of the gauge, which is decided by 
the shape of the tank, will permit, or 
with an upturned tube, when it is de- 
sired to bring the opening nearer verti- 
cal for convenience in filling. It is also 














Fig. 4—Go Motor-Speeder for heating the 
charge 
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5—Method of using Cico spark plug 
fixture 





Fig. 


furnished with a flanged base for screw- 
ing to the tank flange or collar instead 
of the threaded base shown. The stand- 
ard finish is black. 


Cico Spark Plug Fixture—A handy ga- 
rage tool for use in cleaning, repairing 
and testing spark plugs has just been 
brought out by the Champion Ignition 
Co., Flint, Mich. This tool consists of a 
cast-iron box, as shown in Fig. 5, with 
two openings at one end to receive spark 
plugs, and an arrangement on the other 
to hold a plate for securing plugs when 
they are desired to be taken apart. The 
upper illustration shows the plate in po- 
sition and a plug about to be disassem- 
bled. The holes in the plate are for dif- 
ferent size plugs. Two wrenches also are 
supplied, which will fit the bushings on 
all standard plugs. The lower illustra- 
tions show how the tool is used in testing 
plugs. For this operation the box is re- 
versed in the vise and the plug inserted 
into one of the openings of the box, which 
now is made to act as a compression re- 
tainer. Connection is made with a tire 
pump or similar source of compressed air 
and after the air has been pumped into 
the box the conventional leak test is 
made. This consists in squirting a little 
oil over the plug joints and should bub- 
bles appear the plug is leaky. 

Goodyear White Vulcanizing Cement 
—The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has recently put on the mar- 
ket a white vulcanizing cement after 
testing it thoroughly in its repair de- 
partment. This new product has the 
advantage that the repair is the same 
color as the rest of the tire whereas the 
dark-curing cement formerly used made 
the repaired spot darker than the original 
tread. 

In the most recent issue of the No- 
Rim-Cut News, the house organ pub- 
lished by this company, some good ad- 
vice to repairmen is given regarding the 
vulcanizing of treads: “Sand bags may 
be used instead of air bags, in curing 
tread cuts. Internal pressure only is 
needed against the tread in such repairs. 
For each sectional mold size one sand 
bag and one steel bar will be needed. 
The bag should be of heavy canvas, 
shaped like a common salt bag and 
filled loosely, not packed, with fine sand. 
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The steel bar should be of 1-inch section 
about 1 foot long, and curved so it will 
fit within the mold. 

“The sand bag is placed within the 
casing, the casing dropped within the 
sectional mold, and the steel bar laid 
along the sand bag, concave side up. 
The clamp screw is screwed on the mold 
against the center of the bar. This 
spreads out the sand bag and supplies 
the necessary pressure against the tread. 
It is a good plan to drill a hole or slot in 
the bar so that the clamp screw can get 
a grip.” 























Fig. 7—Edelmann automatic air chuck 


Jumbo Gasoline Economizer—E. Edel- 
mann & Co., 225 W. Illinois street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is offering the simple 
economizer shown in Fig. 6 for $2.50. 
It consists of a _ steering-wheel con- 
trolled air valve that allows more or 
less air to enter the manifold as desired. 
The valve is operated from the wheel by 
means of a small lever and a flexible 
cable suitably encased. It is stated that 
it can be attached in ten minutes. 


Edelmann Automatic Air Chuck—An 
improved form of air chuck for connect- 
ing the pump hose to the tire valve is 
illustrated in Fig. 7. It is manufactured 
by the E. Edelmann & Co., 225 W. Illi- 
nois street, Chicago, Ill., and the Eastern 
agent is Asch & Co., 1779 Broadway, 
New York City. To operate this device 
it is merely necessary to force it over 
the valve stem. No screwing is re- 
quired. When it is removed, the valve 
closes automatically until again used. 
All parts are renewable. It sells for 
$1.00. 

Alpha Grease — High melting point 
petroleum greases suitable for the lubri- 
cation of bearings subjected to intense 
heat or bearings affected by water are 
manufactured by the Albany Lubricat- 
ing Co., Adam Cook’s Sons, proprietors, 
710 Washington street, New York City. 
These greases are sold under the trade 
name Alpha and are of especial value 
for clutch grease cups, or water pump 
grease cups where the grease is liable 
to melt and allow a leakage of water. 


Mabey Electric Patching Tool—An 
electric patching tool for use in vulcan- 
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izing small cuts and holes in tires is an- 
nounced by the Mabey Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. It is simple in 
construction and consists of a hand grip 
with a metal terminal at one end for cen- 
tering the heat for vulcanizing. The 
Mabey vulcanizer tool is operated from 
a 6 or 12-volt circuit and_incor- 
porates an automatic temperature reg- 
ulator. It is 6% inches long, consumes 
% ampere and is sold for $2.75 complete 
with 8 feet of lamp cord and vulcanizing 
rubber. 


_ Lubcke Frameless Windshield—An un- 
interrupted view is the goal aimed at 
by the windshield brought out by 
Charles Lubcke, M.E., 320 Fremont 
street, San Francisco, Cal. The new de- 
sign is shown in Fig. 8, where it will 
be noted that it is made in two pieces 
hinged at each end. The lower half is 
braced and the few metal fittings re- 
quired are made from_ dull-finished 
brass. The bottom clamp is a felt in- 
sert to give a cushioning effect. It is 
stated that the windshield has sufficient 
mechanical strength to resist any 
stress. 


American Valve Grinders—Adjustable 
to any size valve, of which they will 
grind a set in thirty minutes, the Amer- 
ican Adjustable Valve Seating and Fac- 
ing Tools, of which there are two, are 
being placed on the market by the Amer- 
ican Valve Tool Co., of Stamford, Conn., 
to save motor car owners the $3.00 to 
$5.00 charges which they pay for this 
service and the loss of time consequent. 
The set as shown in Fig. 9 sells for 
$10.00. 


Canvas Garages—What is probably the 
most portable of portable garages is the 
tent garage manufactured by the Couch 
Brothers Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. These 
are made in eight different sizes and are 
of six different grades. The prices range 
from $41.35 for a 9% by 12-foot, 8-ounce 
army duck, to $119.88 for especial United 
States Government tan duck, which is 
rain and mildew proof. The garage tents 
may be used as a permanent housing fo 
the car, and as they make a very smal! 
package when packed up, tourists can 
take their garages with them on trips. 




















Fig. 8—Lubcke Frameless windshield whic 
gives clearer vision 











Fig. 9—American valve grinder for quickly 
resurfacing valves and seats 
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